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SWIFT SARATOGA PLANT SCORCHED. 


Fire on Wednesday seriously damaged the 
storehouse and property of Swift & Company 
at Saratoga, N. Y. The loss was increased 
by water. The loss was fully covered by in- 


surance. 
—4—_. 


UNITED SALT COMPANY SOLD. 


The properties of the United Salt Com- 
pany of Cleveland, O., which has been in the 
hands of a receiver for several years, have 
been sold at special sale, the highest bidder 
and purchaser being John D. Rockefeller. The 
bid was $90,000. 

ee. 


THE BEST BEEF HERD. 


At the Iowa State Fair at Des Moines last 
week the usual custom was followed of lining 
up the beef herds and picking out the best 
one. The Angus, Hereford, Galloways and 
Shorthorns were represented, and the Angus 
won out, as they did last year, the herd of C. 
J. Martin, of Churdan, Iowa, winning the 
medal. 


fo 


ne 
CHANGES IN FRICK STAFF. 

The St. Louis office of the Frick Com- 
pany, makers of Eclipse ice machinery, at 
518 Granite building, is temporarily in charge 
of S. R. Frantz, of the home office, succeed- 
ing Chas. H. Leinert, who is not now with 
the company. L. 
Waynesboro, will 


C. Nordmeyer, now at 
take charge of the St. 
Louis business about the middle of this 
month. Mr. Nordmeyer was formerly the 
St. Louis representative of the company. 


a 


BEEF CATTLE WAITING. 

Cattle have been stalled all over the beef 
West by the strike. There are nearly 300,- 
000 steers up through Montana and the Da- 
kotas waiting to be shipped to market, and 
there is no market for them. This sort of 
thing has a tendency to depress the price 
of cattle and to cause a loss to the stock- 
men. Every day of waiting causes a loss 
in interest and more expensive in keeping 
these stock up to condition. If they are 
not fed they will lose weight and go back 
perceptibly. A depressed market also en- 
tails a loss in the sale value of the animals. 
There are hundreds cf thousands of abat- 
toir stock all over the country for shipments. 
They have been held back ever since the 
strike began. 


NEW PLANTS EAST AND WEST 


The meat strike is likely to affect the 
packinghouse situation in more than merely 
the labor phase. Reports are current, on 
more or less authentic authority, that at least 
two of the big packers will build new and 
extensive plants in the East, to handle East- 
ern live stock for local and export trade. It 
is said that both these plants will be located 
in or near New York, and will be larger than 
any meat factory now existent east of Chi- 
eago. The established concerns desire, it is 
said, to be in shape to compete with the local 
talent which expects to inaugurate the New 
York butchers’ abattoir in the fall. 

These reports come in connection with 
others relative to the increase in importance 


de 


of Kansas City as a packing center. Kansas 
City has behaved herself with great credit 
during the strike, and was the first of the 
packing centers to resume full operations. 
The plants there were turning out immense 
quantities of meat products weeks before the 
Chicago situation improved to a satisfactory 
working basis. Chicago has always been 
troublesome from a labor standpoint. It is 
now said that the big packers, most of whom 
are well situated at Kansas City, will here- 
after devote their appropriations for im- 
provements and extensions to that city. 
Kansas City is jubilant over the prospect of 
superseding Chicago as the great meat center 
of the world. 





GETTING THE MEAT REPORT READY 


Commissioner Garfield has been diligently 
pushing his investigation of the meat prob- 
lem. He is acting under a resolution of Con- 
gress calling for a report upon the whole 
matter. He has ramified the situation from 
all points and has been led deeper into it 
than he at first thought would be necessary. 
He has met no opposition at the factories, 
and has made such gratifying progress that 
he hopes to have the inquiry completed and 
his report ready by the time Congress meets. 

He found that the matter of meat prices 
led back into the livestock field and forward 
into both the labor and consumptive fields. 
All of the costs and conditions of production, 
manufacture and sale of products had to be 
canvassed and adjusted to each other. Mr. 
Garfield realizes that the central point and 
the one solely aimed at is the price of beef, 
and whether the packers have received an il- 
legitimate profit and acted in an illegal way 
to get it. It can be said that the commis- 


sioner is convinced that the sale of beef has 
been on a surprisingly low plane of prices 
when viewed by the light of cost of pro- 
duction. 

The wage scale has played an important 
part in the premises. Labor in this branch 
of industry has been well paid, as compared 
with other lines. The live stock and shipping 
people have been the most reluctant of all 
to give information. They have preferred 
to keep their ends of it under cover. Pack- 
inghouse methods have been inquired into. 
The public is losing interest in the matter 
and has almost forgotten that a meat in- 
quiry is on at all. The political significance 
of the matter has been dead for some time. 
So no one is clamoring for this meat in- 
vestigation report. The packers have thrown 
their sources of information wide open, be- 
cause they believed that Commissioner Gar- 
field was on no “clap-trap” errand, and that 
he meant to be fair and thorough. 





a 
ARMSTRONG PLANT BURNED. 


Fire on Thursday partly destroyed the 
smoke house of the Armstrong packing plant 
at Dallas, Tex. The building was damaged 
$10,000 and the stock $3,000. The insurance 
in the plant is written in forty companies, 
The Arm- 
strong Company is well protected, and, in 
view of its big volume of business it is 


and is ample to cover all losses. 


understood rebuilding operations will be com- 
menced as soon as the plans can be prepared. 


BALTIMORE PLANT DESTROYED. 


The packing plant of Street & Corkran at 
Baltimore, Md., was totally destroyed by fire 
on Wednesday, the loss being estimated at 
$125,000. The buildings, a large stock of 
meats, and 180 live hogs were entirely con- 
sumed. The hogs had been received at the 
plant only an hour or so before the fire was 
discovered, and had just been driven into the 
pens in the rear of the establishment. So 
quickly did the fire spread that the efforts 
to save the animals failed. 
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DYING 


The dead, but the strike 
leaders are not inclined to acknowledge it. 
They keep up appearances of a fight by occa- 
sional efforts at a compromise with the 
packers, alternated with futile “bluffs” of ex- 
tending a tie-up which does not exist. They 
must do something, for their followers are in 
desperate straits, and it requires all the in- 
genuity the agitators possess to hold their 
men in line. 

For the past week a general break in the 
ranks of the strikers at Chicago has been 
predicted. Such a break has been of interest 
chiefly to dealers and others affected by the 
local boycott. 


meat strike is 


The packers have nat shown 
any interest in that situation, for they are 
running their plants to full normal capacity 
and more than supplying all demands. 

Outside of strike-ridden Chicago the strike 
scarcely exists, except for the starving fam- 
ilies of the idle unionists. Occasionally out- 
breaks of mob violence occur, as in East St. 
Louis on Wednesday, when hungry strikers 
and hoodlums chased non-union workmen on 
their way home from work. But these are 
only evidences of the unfortunate straits to 
which the strikers have been reduced. They 
affect neither the meat supply nor the labor 
situation. 

The strike leaders tried hard to get the 
packers to confer with them. They enlisted 
all sorts of outside aid, and finally, humbled 
themselves in a direct appeal to their former 
failed, for the 
packers steadily maintained their attitude of 


employers. They however, 


refusal to treat further with men who had 
broken previous agreements, and who had 
shown that their word was not good in any 


respect. 


Called Another Strike. 


Hopeless of success in that direction, the 
leaders returned to bluff tactics. They called 
out the stock handlers in the Union Stock 
Yards at Chicago and St. Louis, thereby crip- 
pling their friends, the small packing con- 
affected by the strike. 
The latter, the so-called “independents,” had 
used the strike as a means of booming their 


cerns not heretofore 


own trade at the expense of the big packers. 
But the disregarding the in- 
terests of their friends, the small packers, re- 


strike leaders, 


sorted to the stock handlers’ strike as a last 
desperate measure 

It was their belief that such tactics, shut- 
ting up the “independent” concerns, would 
cause a meat famine in Chicago, and so 
arouse public indignation as to effect inter- 
vention in the strikers’ behalf. The move 
did have this effect at once, however. 
The stock yards officials replaced the strik- 
ing stock handlers with 


not 


new men, and the 
movement of stock was resumed as rapidly 
as possible. Instead of arousing meat-hun- 
gry sympathy among the Chicago public, this 
move of the strikers only lost them a few 
more supporters. 

Then another empty gun was fired. It was 
the request to the officers of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, Order of Railway 
Conductors, the Brotherhod of Railway 
Trainmen and the Switchmen’s International 
organization to come to Chicago for a con- 
ference with the meat strike leaders. The 
hope was that these officials, who stand high 
in labor circles, could be induced to join in a 


ECHOES OF MEAT STRIKE 


demand on the packers for a settlement of 
the strike difficulty. In view of the well- 
known conservatism of the majority of these 
organizations, and their aversion to mixing 
up in such strike controversies as this, it was 
considered doubtful if the railroad men would 
take any notice of the meat strikers’ petition 
for help. 

It was even asserted by the desperate strike 
“bluffers” that the members of these great 
railroad unions would strike in sympathy 
with them. Such a claim was given small 
attention, in view of the records of these 
unions against strikes, but it served as a trick 
to hold the meat strikers in line. This state- 
ment of the packers’ view of such a situation 
was approved by officers of all the leading 
companies on Thursday: 

The packers’ representatives being ques- 
tioned concerning the rumor of the strike on 
the part of other labor organizations to sup- 
port the butcher workmen, said that the 
packers did not believe any other organiza- 
tion would go on a sympathetic strike if it 
fully understood that the packers had twice 
given the butcher workmen an opportunity 
to arbitrate all differences; that inasmuch as 
the butcher workmen had refused to take ad- 
vantage of the offer of the packers to arbi- 
trate, they believed that other labor organ- 
izations would not come to the support of 
the butcher workmen when all circumstances 
were considered. 


Refused to Meet Them. 

The following correspondence between the 
packers and strike leaders is significant of 
the situation: 

Chicago, Ill., Aug. 29, 1904. 
Mr. J. Ogden Armour and Associates: 

Gentlemen—Inasmuch as_ the existing 
strike in the packing industry is causing 
much inconvenience to the general public, as 
well as creating much ill feeling and criti- 
cism, and being desirous of doing our full 
duty in this matter, we respectfully request 
an early conference with you, with the view 
of effecting an honorable adjustment of the 
controversy. Awaiting an early reply, we 
beg to remain, yours respectfully, 

ALLIED TRADES COUNCIL, 
MATTHEW CARR, President. 
A. M. C. & B. W. OF N. A., 
M. DONNELLY, President. 


Chicago, Aug. 29, 1904. 
Messrs. M. Donnelly, President A. M. C. and 
B. W. of N. A. Matthew Carr, Presi- 
dent Allied Trades Council: 

Dear Sirs—Your letter of Aug. 29 has been 
received, and in reply thereto have to say 
that, considering the present condition of our 
plants and the results of past conferences, 
we can see no possible benefit that can fol- 
low any further conferences, therefore re- 
spectfully decline your request. Yours truly, 

ARMOUR & COMPANY, 

By J. Ogden Armour. 

SWIFT & COMPANY, 

By Louis F. Swift. 

NELSON MORRIS & COMPANY, 

By Edward Morris. 

NATIONAL PACKING COMPANY, 

By J. P. Lyman. 

SCHWARZSCHILD & SULZBERGER, 

By J. E. Maurer. 

LIBBY, M’NEILL & LIBBY, 

By Edward Tilden. 
COMPANY, 
By A. F. Borchert. 

The meat phase of the trouble has entirely 
disappeared, except in the strike-ridden sec- 
tions of Chicago, where the inhabitants are 
now paying the price of previous unconsid- 
ered support of every labor union agitation. 
Their friends, the strikers, prevent them from 
buying meat by picketing shops which sell 


CUDAHY PACKING 








the packers’ product. Elsewhere there is no 
meat shortage. On the contrary, meat is 
over-supplied and the wholesale prices have 
taken a notable slump. 

In New York and elsewhere meat is lower 
at wholesale than it has been for over a year. 
Some retailers are giving their customers the 
benefit of the reduction. Others are main- 
taining former prices and trying to recoup 
themselves for their earlier losses due to the 
hot weather decline in consumption and the 
“meat famine” scare of the yellow press. 
‘the public is learning not to take too much 
stock in newspaper scare heads, and more 
meat is being eaten. The volume of con- 
sumption is still far below the normal, how- 
ever, and packers find no difficulty in supply- 
ing all demands. 


2 
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FAT JOBS FOR UNION LEADERS. 


Does unionism pay? This question has 
been asked many times by workingmen and 
others. The last report of the treasurer of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
would indicate that unions and unionism are 
excellent things for those members who hap- 
pen to hold office, says the Chicago Evening 
Post. 

Among the expenses of operating the ma- 
chinery of the great organization of drivers 
the most interesting are the “salary and ex- 
C. F. O'Neill, a vice presi- 
dent drew $413.51 in July for salary and ex- 
He leads them all. He received 
more than International President Shea, who 
drew only $215 in the pleasant month of 
July. 


pense” accounts. 


penses, 


F. A. Markey, another vice president, re- 
ceived in the same month $271.30 from the 
rich coffers of the teamsters. George Innis, 
traveling auditor, was paid $257.30. Charles 
of the numerous vice- 
presidents, found labor leading much more 
profitable in July even than driving a coal 


Robb, another one 


wagon. 
Other are as follows: Samuel 
Johnson, vice-president, $204.70; J. B. Fitz- 


He took down only $195, however. 
accounts 
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H4vrNe supplied motors for every 
kind of service in a wide field 
of progressive American industries, 
we feel confident in saying that it is 
almost impossible that you should 
have a machine in your service to 
which one of our motors could not be 
readily attached 
operate, 


SEE OUR BULLETIN NO. 2235. 


NORTHERN ELECTRICAL 
MFG. CO. 
Engineers Manufacturers 


MADISON, WIS., U. S. A. 
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patrick, vice-president, $206; N. W. Evans, 
organizer, $258. 

It is difficult for union teamsters to under- 
stand why statesmen are so unwilling to 
become Vice-Presidents of the United States. 
They have learned that vice-presidents have 
a good thing in their organization, and it is 
the ambition of every organized driver some 
day to have a “salary and expense” account 
as a vice-president of the union. While vice- 
presidents of the drivers are as obscure as 
any vice-president, they sit in the “inter- 
national executive board,” which appropriates 
money for the conduct of the organization. 
They are convinced, according to all reports, 
that unionism pays, and pays “big.” 


—~—_——_ 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 


It all depends on whose ox is gored. 
Stockraisers who were not satisfied with 
cattle prices at the centres viewed with glee 
the tying up of the packinghouses by the 
strike. But when strike conditions demoral- 
ized the market, they changed their tune. 
Farseeing cattlemen hoped for an early set- 
tlement of the difficulty, so that they might 
market their stock without too great loss. 
Others contented themselves with laying the 
blame, as usual, upon the packer. There 
were different view-points, according to the 
sagacity and temper of the sufferer. 

M. W. Sheafe, a South Dakota cattle 
raiser, brought 525 head of beef steers to the 
Chicago market on a day when big runs and 
light buying had demoralized it, and claimed 
he sold his stock at a figure averaging $8.25 
per animal below what he called the normal 
price. Therefore he was wroth, and de- 
elared that the packers had invented the 
strike purposely to “knock out” stock rais- 
ers: It is a conspiracy to freeze out the 
raisers of range cattle,” said he. 

Then came A. E. DeRicqles, of Denver, a 
big cattleman. He, too, suffered losses 
owing to strike conditions. But this was his 
view: “There is just one satisfaction, and it 
is that this is to be the last strike of the 
kind. The packers must win out and they 
have already practically won the fight. 
While it is hard on the cattle shippers, we 
cannot afford to see any other result. We 
have no sympathy with strikes and boycotts, 
as we invariably pay the bill.” 


2, 
+9. 


TOO MUCH MEAT MOVING. 

The best evidence that there is no beef 
famine in the East is the fact that at least 
three trainloads of meat were turned back 
at Buffalo in a short time. This meat was 
on the way to New York City and other At- 
lantic seaboard points, and it was not needed. 
It was halted and diverted to other centres, 
where a smaller supply existed. That fact 
is in strange contrast with the strike state- 
ment the meat was being killed in New 
York City and shipped to the West to meet 
the needs there. As a matter of fact, the 
New York plants are and were killing less 
than two months ago. The canard was a 
desperate lie. There is plenty of meat 
everywhere. 








—~j— 


See page 48 for business tips of value in 
every line. 


GROWING EUROPEAN DEMANDS 


The damage to the growing crops by the 
long spell of dry weather, essentially every- 
where in the Continental and United King- 
dom countries, to which reference was made 
a few weeks since in The National Provi- 
sioner, and-then as a probable marked mar- 
ket feature for many commodities, especially 
for foodstuffs in this country, has devel- 
oped along the lines that were implied as 
probable exclusively in this paper. 

There has, however, been a steady rise in 
the prices of oleo oil at our eastern and 
western producing sources of it, with the 
Dutch markets prompt buyers of the prod- 
uct, and as they expect to get right along a 
larger than ordinary trading in butterine, 
with the expected shorter supplies of the 
dairy product in England; besides, as they 
are prompted in buying by the more moder- 
ate make of the oil through the reduced 
collections of fat as an outcome of the 
labor troubles. Indeed, the butter product 
would be first to feel, in its supplies and 
prices, the unfavorable weather conditions 
for pasturage. But foodstuffs generally in 
this country have had considerable demand 
latterly from European sources, as next in 
order for prompt effects from the drouth in- 
jury to the crops abroad. It has, as well, 
been observed that cottonseed and linseed 
cakes and meal have had a considerable num- 
ber of foreign buying orders, more particu- 
larly at the South for the cottonseed cake, 
and demanding early shipments. That cot- 
tonseed cake particularly has been steadily 
hardening in prices over the Southern points 
of shipments for it has shown the urgency of 
Europe in buying it. Indeed, it is because 
of the current and prospective demands for 
the cottonseed cake that there is fear that 
the mills may pay more money for cotton- 
seed than would be justified by the market 
conditions for the oil. The English market 
for tallow has been affected to higher prices, 
essentially from the drouth situation, with 
apprehensions of diminished fat supplies 
rather than there is an actual, at present, 
searcity of offerings of the fat, although it 
is understood that the general collections of 
fat have latterly fallen off materially, 


Some portion of the late export demand to 
this country for cotton oil had been stimu- 
lated by the fear that some of the seed oils 
of Europe would show less than an ordinary 
production of them, although, of course, noth- 
ing definite can be learned as yet concerning 
their supplies. Yet the cotton oil at its 
late trading prices in this country made the 
risk in buying it of less than usual moment, 
as it seemed to the foreign markets, in com- 
bination with the consideration of possibil- 
ities of supplies of some of the other oils 
which appear as the season advances in for- 
eign markets in competition with the cotton 
oil. 

The fact then that some of the products 
that would be influenced at once in their 
market conditions by the shorter supplies 
than usual of feedstuffs in Europe lends en- 
couragement to traders in this country of 
more active export movements in products 
that will be in shorter supply, as resulting 
from the drouth abroad, at a later period of 
the year. Therefore there are hopes of a 
much larger export business in livestock 
products and in cottonseed oil in this coun- 
try in the coming season than had in the 
year about to close. Yet that a materially 
larger export trading would not be had in 
cotton oil if the prices for it are to go very 
materially above their current trading basis. 
The hopes then are that the cotton crop will 
materialize to some expectations of its large 
volume, whatever damage has been done it in 
Texas and some of the Southwest sections, 
and that the cottonseed may be had upon 
a reasonable basis of prices for such figures 
as the foreign markets could pay for the 
cotton oil. It would seem to be necessary 
to have the cottonseed fat at easy prices 
through the coming season for not only @ 
large export business but an ordinary home 
consumption of it, because of the large corn 
crop, as.at present promised, and which will 
give an abundant supply of animal fats to 
compete with the seed fats. Nothing but an 
early severe frost can take away the prob- 
abilities of a 2,500,000,000 bushel corn crop, 
which quantity would materially exceed the 
outturn of the previous year, 





SOTHAM IN BUSINESS AGAIN. 


F. B. Sotham & Co., the famous cattle 
breeders, who went into bankruptcy a few 
months ago, have been re-incorporated in 
Illinois, with a capital stock of $100,000. Mr. 
Sotham and two others are named as di- 
rectors. 

—— 
BUTTER MAN IN TROUBLE. 

A. G. Wessling, of Kenton, O., said to be 
the originator of the process for making 
renovated butter, is in business difficulties 
as the result of an attempt to corner the 
market. He is said to have bought a million 
pounds of butter, and then the market tight- 
ened, and he could not float it. It is now in 
cold storage in Chicago. 

onan 
NEW HOG BUYER AT WICHITA. 

Charles Sharp, who has been the hog buyer 
for the Cudahy Packing plant, at Wichita, 
Kas., for several years, has severed his con- 
nection with that company. His place has 


Se 
— 


been taken by John Garrett, of Kansas City, 
a former buyer on the Wichita market, who 
represented the Armour plant several years 
ago. 


o—— 





HIDE DEALERS’ CONVENTION. 


The annual convention of the National 
Hide Dealers’ Association will be held at St. 
Louis, beginning Wednesday, October 5. The 
sessions will be inside the World’s Fair 
grounds, and headquarters will be at the 
Inside Inn. All hide dealers, whether mem- 
bers or not, will be asked to attend. 


eS 


ENGLISH ARMY MEAT RATION. 


Is Tommy Atkins tiring of his daily mut- 
ton? The British army council has been con- 
sidering the question of changing the army 
meat ration, which is now beef four days 
and mutton two days a week, and issuing 
beef six days and mutton one day only. 
Owing to the very large increase in cost 
of the added beef ration, however, it has 
been decided to stick to the present arrange- 
ment, at least for the present. 
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MANUFACTURES OUTSTRIP FOOD EX PORTS 


Manufactures formed nearly one-half of 
the exports from the United States in the 
month of July. Speaking with statistical 
accuracy, they formed 48.27 per cent. of the 
total domestic exports. For the first time in 
the history of the United States manufactures 
are exceeding agricultural and meat prod- 
ucts in the exportation of domestic products. 
Figures just issued by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, through its Bureau of 
Statistics, show that in the month of July 
manufactures exported amounted to 40 mil- 
lion dollars, against 31 millions of agricul- 
tural and meat products; and in the month of 
June manufactures amounted to nearly 42 
millions, against 3714 millions of agricultral 
and meat products. In former years agricul- 
tural and meat products have greatly exceed- 
ed manufactures in the exports of the coun- 
try, and it is only in recent months that 
manufacturers have equaled or exceeded agri- 
cultural and meat products in the export 
statements. 

Even in the seven months ending with 
July, 1904, agricultural and meat products 
exceed manufactures by nearly 100 million 
dollars, but in the month of May, 1904, man- 
ufactures for the first time in the history of 
the country exceeded agricultural and meat 
products in the statement of domestic ex- 
ports, and this was again the case in June 
and in July. In the month of May, 1904, ex- 
ports of manufactures exceeded agricultural 
and meat products by about 1 million dollars; 
in June the excess of manufactures over agri- 
cultural and meat products was over 4 mil- 
lion dollars; and in July the excess of man- 
ufactures over agricultural and meat products 
was nearly 9 million dollars. In the three 
months of May, June and July, 1904, the 
total value of agricultural and meat products 
exported was $106,503,133, while the total 
value of manufactures exported in the same 
period was $120,789,769. 

While it is true, as above stated, that the 
exports of manufactures in the months of 
May, June, and July have exceeded the ex- 
ports of agricultural products, it should not 
be understood that the total manufactures ex- 
ported during the entire year will exceed the 
total value of agricultural products exported. 
It is quite apparent, however, that the pro- 
portion which manufactures form of the total 
exports is steadily increasing and that the 
proportion which agricultural products form 
of the total exports is steadily decreasing. 

In the fiscal year just ended agricultural 


and meat products formed a smaller percent- 
age of the total exports than ever before, 
falling for the first time below 60 per cent. 
In 1880 agricultural. and meat products 
formed 83 per cent. of the total exports; in 
1890, 74 per cent., and in 1904, 59.4 per cent. 
Manufactures in 1880 formed 12.4 per cent. of 
the total exports in 1890, 17.8 per cent., and 
in 1904, 31.52 per cent. The total value of 
agricultural and meat products exported in 
1880 was 686 million dollars; in 1890, 630 
millions, and in 1904, 853 millions, an increase 
in 1904 of 25 per cent. over 1880. Manufac- 
tures exported in 1880 amounted to 103 mil- 
lions; in 1890, 151 millions, and in 1904, 452 
millions, an increase in 1904 of 340 per cent. 
over 1880. 


That this change in the character of the 
exports of the country—a movement from 
agricultural and meat products toward man- 
ufactures—is due rather to an increase in the 
home production of manufactures than to any 
actual decrease in the home production of 
agricultural and meat products is apparent 
upon a study of the statistical tables of the 
Census Bureau and Bureau of Statistics, 


which show the home production in 
these two great classes. The census 
tables show a rapid movement of pop- 
ulation from the agricultural sections to- 


ward the manufacturing centers, and as a 
result a smaller proportion of the total popu- 
lation is engaged in the production of food, 
while a larger proportion is producing manu- 
factures instead of food supplies, thus di- 
minishing the surplus available for exporta- 
tion. 

The table which follows shows the total ex- 
ports of manufactures and of agricultural 
products, including meats and meat products, 
in total and per capita in each fiscal year 
from 1890 to and including 1904: 


Domestic Agricultural & 


Exports manufactures, meat products. 
aa $151,102,376 $629,820,808 
0 ae 168,927,315 642,751,344 
i ox ow neues 159,510,937 798,328,232 
i. vcsneccuae’ 158,023,118 615,382,986 
ee ee 183,728,808 628,363,038 
SE veriedseesy 183,595,743 553,210,026 
a ssneranedes 228,571,178 569,879,297 
Ds wehanenenie 277,285,391 683,471,139 
AER Ne 290,697 354 853,683,570 
ere 339,592,146 784,776,142 
I <sicsicdcincoa dy i aed 433,851,756 835,858,123 
ae > 410,932,524 943,811,020 
RP er 403,641,401 851,465,622 
rrr 407,526,159 873,322,882 
eee 452,445,629 853,685,367 





EASTERN PLANTS 


The Eastern cattle owners, especially those 
in the dairy States, begin to realize that they 
have neglected an opportunitw by not cul- 
tivating the beef breeds of stock or a double- 
purpose cow. A cow that gives two gallons 
of milk per day, earns 16 cents a day for 
her owner or around $40 per year. She must 
be fed most of the time and be constantly 
looked after. She earns that if she is in 
milk 250 days in the year. To the above 
may be added two calves, very young, for 
veal. 

The value of this average dairy cow will 
be about $45 per year by the sale of milk 
and two young veal calves. Of course there 
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CREATE DEMAND. 


are cows that give more than 8 quarts of 
milk per day and milk longer year in and 
year out than 250 out of the 365 days in 
the year. The quantity and days given are 
about the average. The beef animal will pro- 
duce a 1,200 pound steer in two years, if of 
heavy breed and of good stock on less feed. 
That kind of handy animal will fetch over 5c. 
per pound on the average. He is worth $60, 
and cost very little except the last three 
months’ feed to produce. 

The double purpose cow will produce prob- 
ably half a gallon of milk less than the 
truly milk breed, but that same cow will pro- 
duce a 1,000 pound beef steer in two years. 


The profits are comparatively large. The 
Eastern farmer begins to get this view 
through his head and to see that he has been 
losing time. 

The meat strike has brought out the 
matter more forcibly because it raised the 
question as to the beef supply. The far 
West is having its own cattle transportation 
troubles. Cattle are being shipped and pre- 
pared for market both at great cost and too 
great a distance from the abattoir centers. 
At the same time Eastern farm produce is 
going, virtually, to waste. 

Another factor is drawing this peculiar po- 
sition to the attention of the Eastern farmer. 
There are more big abattoirs in the East 
now than formerly, and these demand more 
cattle. There are in New York City two 
more large abattoirs, while three others have 
about doubled their killing capacity in the 
last five years. These plants kill twice as 
many beeves as were slaughtered in the 
metropolis ten years ago. Buffalo, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore have also in- 
creased their killing capacities, while Pitts- 
burg has more than doubled hers. These are 
incentives to the Eastern growing and fatten- 
ing of fine beef steers for the local market. 


——_— 


TAKING RUSSIA’S TRADE. 


Denmark is taking advantage of Russia’s 
straits to improve her pork and butter trade 
with England. Siberian butter is doubly 
hampered. The army Commissariat is using 
it for food in the Far East and there is no 
facility for shipping it to the European mar- 
ket. The railroads are busy with war and 
all commerce along the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road and its feeders is hampered. Both Hol- 
land and Denmark have profited by this han- 
dicap to the Russian butter export trade. 

The same is true to an extent of the pork 
market. A lot of Russian pork found its way 
to Britain as well as to Germany and other 
European outlets. This trade has been cut 
off by the present war. The Dutch and Dan- 
ish factories seized upon the opportunity to 
push their products. The tide turned 
toward St. Petersburg itself. During the 
past year several important shipments of 
provisions have been sent forward from Den- 
mark and the Netherlands to Russia. But 
the English trade has been the chief concern 
of these countries, because it is permanent. 

When the Russo-Japanese war is over Rus- 
sia will resume her policy of home trade de- 
velopment. Then her new customers will be 
without so good a market there as they now 
enjoy through the accident of war. 


— 
REDUCED GERMAN DUTY ON GREASES. 


Under change in classification of the Ger- 
man tariff law it has been decided that 
grease-like (semi-consistent) fats may be 
admitted at the reduced rate of import duty 
of 2 marks per 100 kilos, provided they are 
denatured by admixture, under official con- 
trol, with 1 kilo, of ordinary petroleum (par- 
affin), or 11% litres of soda lye of 1.2 specific 
gravity, per 100 kilos. gross weight. Mar- 
garine and artificial butter are assimilated 
to such fats for the purpose of this regu- 
lation. 
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THE SALT WAR GOES ON. 


More price cutting in the salt trade is re- 
ported, and salt is said to be lower than 
ever. According to many producers, it is 
now offered at prices way below the cost of 
production. Some of the weaker concerns 
have been involved in receivership proceed- 
ings, but the big fellows have continued the 
war, with apparently plenty of ammunition. 

It is said that the price-cutting campaign 
is led by the salt trust, which is charged 
with a desire to compel its rivals to amal- 
gamate with it or to force them out of busi- 
ness. Salt consumption is on the increase, 
and as many large consumers of salt have 
an interest in the smaller companies, the 
trust is said to have failed thus far in the 
accomplishment of its alleged purpose. 
Stocks of salt on hand are said to be enor- 
mous, and the prediction of further price- 
cutting is said to be due to the desire of 
such concerns as the International to unload 
some of this surplus stock. 

The fact that salt is so cheaply produced 
in Great Britain and in the United States 
has had no little influence in developing pack- 
ing industries, and the manufacture of hy- 
drochlorie acid, chlorine, and sodium salts. It 
has also aided in the development of the 
chlorination process for the extraction of 
gold from its ores and of the wet processes 
for the treatment of silver ores. While the 
salt production of Austria-Hungary was less 
than 5 per cent. of the world’s total output, 
the value of the product in that country was 
almost 40 per cent, of the total value of the 
world’s production. 

Salt went up in the United States last 
year. The production fell from 23,849,000 
barrels in 1902 to 18,968,000 barrels in 1903, 
the smallest output reported since 1898. With 
the decrease in production, however, went an 
increase in value. The 18,968,000 barrels of 
1903 had a market value of $5,286,000—which 
almost equals the $5,668,000 brought by 23,- 
849,000 barrels in 1902. All of which makes 
the present price cutting war the more re- 
markable. A variety of interesting data 
about the production, consumption, impor- 
tation, and exportation of salt in 1903 are 
given in a report recently made to the United 
States Geological Survey by Mr. E. O. Hovey. 
The Wilson tariff act of 1894 placed salt on 
the free list, and importations increased from 
434,155,000 pounds in 1894 to nearly 560,- 
000,000 pounds in 1895. The Dingley tariff 
act put salt back on the dutiable list. The 
quantity imported in 1897 was, accordingly, 
nearly 20 per cent. less than in 1896, the 
total amounting to 418,049,000 pounds, and in 
1898 the imports fell off to 371,059,000 
pounds, with one exception the smallest 
amount reported in thirty-two years. 

The United States, which since 1892 had 
held second place among the countries of the 
world as a producer of salt, became the 
leader in 1897, ranking Great Britain by 
about 5 per cent. This advantage was in- 
ereased in 1898 by a gain in the production 
of the United States and a decrease in the 
output of Great Britain. The total output 
of salt in the United States during 1902 was 
44 per cent. greater than that of Great 
Britain for that year. It represented about 
24 per cent. of the reported world’s supply, 
whereas Great Britain produced only about 
16 per cent. 
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LOOKING FOR BOLL WEEVIL REMEDIES 


Reports from Texas indicate that the State 
Boll Weevil Commission is not very sanguine 
over the prospects of discovering a remedy 
for the pest that threatens the extermina- 
tion of the cotton industry in that State. 
Chairman Johnson of the commission, return- 
ing from an inspection tour, reports crop 
conditions to be distressing. In _ sections 
where the boll weevil has not appeared the 
crop has been badly damaged by the boll 
worm and the drought. 

The Texas commission refused to award 
the $50,000 prize offered by the legislature 
for a remedy for the boll weevil pest. 
Schemes of all sorts were presented to the 
commission, each claiming to be a sure cure, 
but experiments satisfied the commission that 
none of them would do. 

In the meantime the government is going 
ahead with its experiments with the kelep, 
or Guatemalan boll weevil ant, which was im- 
ported for the purpose of testing its effi- 
ciency as a weevil exterminator. A colony 
of these ants was located in Texas by Dr. 
O. F. Cook of the Government Bureau of 
Plant Industry, and it was claimed they 
were not a success. This is denied. Chief 
Howard, of the Bureau of Entomology, states 
that the ants were not called to the atten- 
tion of the Texas commission as candidates 
for the exterminator prize, and that the com- 
mission has not passed upon them. The gov- 
ernment is pursuing its experiments in this 
ease, and it is stated that the outlook is 
very hopeful that this Guatemalan ant will 
prove a successful weevil remedy. 

Supplementary reports of Dr. Cook’s in- 
vestigations of the kelep as a weevil ox- 
terminator have been prepared, and are en- 
lightening. In reviewing his investigations 
up to date, Dr. Cook says: 

The present status of the investigation of 
the boll weevil ant may be summarized by 
saying that three of five crucial questions 
have been met and answered, and that two 
others are still to be reached, but with no 
insurmountable obstacles as yet in sight. 

(1) An ant has been discovered in Guate- 


mala which attacks and kills the adult boll 
weevil, and thus holds this most injurious 
insect in check and permits the regular har- 
vesting of a crop of cotton, even under con- 
ditions favorable to the weevil. 

(2) This ant is carnivorous and predace- 
ous; it injures no form of vegetation, and 
takes nothing from the cotton plant except 
the nectar secreted for it on the leaves and 
floral invelope. 

(3) The habits and temperament of the in- 
sect are such that it is readily capable of 
domestication, transportation, and coloniza- 
tion in the cotton fields of Texas. 

The issues which remain to be determined 
are: 

(4) Whether the keleps will survive the 
winter climate of Texas; and, 

(5) Whether they can be obtained or prop- 
agated in sufficient numbers to serve the 
practical purpose for which they have been 
introduced. 

It would be most unfortunate, however, if 
the discovery of what may prove to be an 
effective enemy of the boll weevil showd 
result in any premature relaxation of efforts 
to avoid damage by cultural expedients. In- 
deed, it seems quite possible that the first 
use of the ant may be to render such meas- 
ures more effective, since while still limited 
to small areas the keleps may be able to 
perform an important service if they can 
still further reduce the number of weevils 
which survive the winter. If the cotton 
plants close about the nests of the ants were 
allowed to remain through the winter, the 
weevils would congregate upon them and thus 
furnish the food which the ants are likely 
to require on warm days of the colder 


months. 
_— ee 


ENLARGING PITTSBURG YARDS. 
Plans have been completed for the enlarger 


ment of the stock yards at Pittsburg, and the 
Pennsylvania railroad will put the improve- 
ment through at once. It is understood that 
the yards, when completed, will be among the 
largest in the East. The old yards in East 
Liberty have been abandoned and the railroad 
has built large passenger and freight yards 
on the site. More than $2,500,000 has been 
expended upon the new stock yards, and it 
is estimated that another million will be re- 
quired to put them in the condition desired. 
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NEW OIL EXTRACTING PROCESS 


Vegetable oil and soap interests are look- 

ing into the workings of a new foreign proc- 
ess for the extraction of olive oil which has 
lately been perfected, and which is said to 
have great economic possibilities where olive 
oil is a large factor. The process, a chem- 
ical one, does not appeal to producers of edi- 
ble oil, as it is said to destroy the natural 
olive oil flavor, though it does not destroy 
the value of the product for other uses. 
4 jginal French patent, according to 
Uni tates Consul Smith, of Leghorn, 
Italy, was taken out in 1899, and covered the 
extraction of other vegetable oils as well as 
olive oils, and also for dealing with the resi- 
dues. The object aimed at was to extract all 
the oil present in a single operation, doing 
away altogether with the oil press and sub- 
stituting a combined treatment by chemical 
agents and electricity. It was proposed to 
accomplish this result by crushing the olives 
in a mill, adding to the product an equal 
weight of a solution of alkaline carbonates 
at 3 deg. B., and then heating the mixture 
to 60 deg. C. (140_deg. F.). An emulsion 
would result, and when a strong solution of 
hot alum was added to it precipitation of the 
cellular and resinous substances present 
would ensue, while the oily particles, being 
set free, would rise to the surface. 

An electric current passing through , the 
tank during this operation accelerated the 
process, it was claimed, and improved the 
product. The latter was nearly colorless and 
fit for food purposes. The residues, though 
almost completely deprived of any fatty 
matter, could by further treatment with a 
solution of lime and soda be made to yield 
a soap stock fit for industrial purposes. 


Testing the New Method. 

At Monastir, Tunis, the center of a great 
olive-growing district, a factory was special- 
ly constructed for the purpose of applying 
this process to the making of olive oil. Al- 
though the instructions contained in the pat- 
ent were strictly adhered to, no practical re- 
sult could be obtained. The following year, 
at the same factory, this process was further 
investigated. After protracted trials had 
been made and many modifications intro- 
duced, #iccess was obtained, so that during 
the oil season of 1901-02 some 5,000 kilo- 
grams (11,000 pounds) of olives were daily 
treated by this new method, with favorable 
results, in the opinion of the chemists who 
supervised the operations. For this modified 
process a patent was taken out in Italy in 
the year 1902, and also in Tunis. 

The crushing of the olives in the mill is 
protracted until a uniform fine pulp is ob- 
tained. The pulp is heaped up and the vir- 
gin oil which flows from it is collected. The 
pulp is then passed again through the mill,, 
and afterward wet with a very dilute solu- 
tion of carbonate of soda. It is then trans- 
ferred to a large tank containing alkaline lye 
and heated to a temperature not exceeding 
40c. C. (104 deg. F.). If this were exceeded 
saponification would be brought about. The 
contents of the tank are kept in agitation by 
means of a jet of compressed air (French 
patent 527, January, 1892). 

At the end of six hours the contents are 
allowed to settle, the olive pits, washed quite 


clean, falling to the bottom, while all the 
fatty matter and lighter particles of the pulp 
rise to the surface in a kind of emulsion. 
The olive pits and alkaline liquor being then 
withdrawn from the bottom of the tank, 
there is added to this emulsion a cold dilute 
solution of alum. The compound is again 
agitated by means of compressed air, and 
an electrical current is passed through it dur- 
ing some hours. It is then allowed to settle 
for a few hours. 

The resinous matter present, combining 
with the alum, is precipitated; carrying 
with it all the solids, while the oil rises to 
the surface nearly free from extraneous 
matter, and is rendered quite bright and lim- 
pid by filtering. The aluminous compound, 
which, as has been stated, falls to the bot- 
tom of the tank, contains not more than 4 to 
5 parts in 100, by weight, of fatty matter, 
after evaporation of moisture. This small 
percentage can be recovered by the sulphide 
process, or if the residuum be heated up, 
after the addition of soda, soap stock is ob- 
tained. The Italian chemist who perfected 
the process is authority for the following: 


Workings of the Process, 


In the practical working of this process the 
only difficulties lie in finding out the most 
favorable conditions—the proper concentra- 
tion of the solutions, the proper temperature 
and degree of alkalinity or acidity, all of 
which entail frequent tests. The oil obtained 
is of a pale straw color, and has hardly any 
odor. It neither congeals nor solidifies so 
readily as olive oils made in the usual man- 
ner. It is neutral, that is to say, free from 
acids, and remains so for a year or longer, 
even when exposed to the air. It is without 
the flavor of fruit, more or legs marked, which 
characterizes olive oils made in the usual 
way. This peculiarity has not prevented 
approval of such oil in’the markets of the 
north of France, though it is difficult to say 
whether it would meet with favor in Italy. 

The following results were obtained dur- 
ing the period of experimentation with the 
new process. The olives treated had the fol- 
lowing composition: fatty matter, 26.85 per 
cent.; water, 39.75 per cent.; cellular sub- 
stance, 33.40 per cent. The yield of oil was 
25.15 per cent. An additional 1 per cent. of 
oil was recovered after a short interval from 
the tank in which the residue had been al- 
lowed to rest after the treatment described. 

Similar olives treated in the customary 
manner by crushing and pressing gave the 
following results: oil obtained from the first 
and second pressings, 19.25 per cent.; oil 
obtained from depositing tanks (1 per cent.) 
and by washing (3.40 per cent.), 4.40 per 
cent.; total, 23.65 per cent. Similar trials 
conducted by Bertainchaud gave the follow- 
ing results: oil from the pressings, 22.60 per 
cent.; washed oil, 1.20 per cent.; total, 23.80 
per cent. Twenty-five and nine-tenths per 
cent. of oil was obtained by the new process, 
which shows a superiority of 8 per cent. in 
its favor. 

A further advantage of the new process is 
the reduction in working expenses due to the 
elimination of presses and pumps and of 
mats and bags, while there is also a saving in 
labor, since by a suitable arrangement of the 
tanks and vessels used operations can be con- 
ducted almost automatically, the solutions 
being made to flow from one tank into the 
other as required. At Monastir, where elec- 
tricity was the motive power, when treating 
5,000 kilograms (11,000 pounds) of olives 
daily, 5 laborers and 1 mechanic were found 
adequate. 

The neutral character of the oil renders it 
well suited for mixing with other edible oils, 
while the almost total absence of acids 


makes it particularly adapted for industrial 
purposes, Hence the new process appears 
likely to meet with favor. It is not sug- 
gested that it will ever be adopted in loeal- 
ities where the finer qualities of olive oil 
are produced, as in Tuscany, Liguria and 
Apulia, Italy, but in great centers of olive oil 
production the advantages offered by this 
process should not be overlooked. Even 
where the finest qualities of oil are produced, 
a combination of the older methods with this 
process might be resorted to with benefit. 
After the olives are pressed in the usual man- 
ner and the oil is collected, the residues could 
be dealt with by this new process, whereby 
practically all the oil still remaining in them 
would be recovered in a single operation, 


Not an Edible Oil. 


In reference to the foregoing an authority 
extensively engaged for many years in the 
olive oil business, makes the following ob- 
servations: 


Samples have been submitted to us of olive 
oil obtained by this method in Tunis. We 
find that the oil has entirely lost the natural 
flavor of olive oil; it has acquired instead an 
unpleasant and, indeed, rather nauseous 
taste. While Tunis oil and all oils from 
olives grown in similar subtropical latitudes 
must of necessity rank low in the sale of 
quality, even when made with every care 
and from sound fruit, these samples show 
that the application of the new process will 
not introduce any improvement. Rather is 
it the other way. 

The oil is, however, quite neutral; that is 
to say, almost entirely free from the natural 
acids present in olive oil made in the usual 
manner, by simply pressing the fruit. This 
quality may render the product of value for 
industrial purposes, but it is no recommenda- 
tion in an olive oil intended for the table. 
Professor Funaro himself perceives that this 
process would not lend itself to the produc- 
tion of the finest grades of olive oil, such as 
Tuseany is famed for, generally known under 
the denomination “Lucca oil.” Olive oil of 
this description has a delicate flavor of its 
own, derived from the fruit. But the prod- 
uct obtained by means of the new proeess 
entirely loses these characteristics—a fact 
easily accounted for when it is considered 
that it entails the subjecting of the olive 
pulp to chemical reactions. 

On the other hand, this process it appears 
may with advantage be applied to the olive 
residues; that is to say, to the residue of 
the pulp after the oil has been obtained by 
pressing. It is claimed that by it practically 
all of the oil remaining in the residue can be 
easily recovered at less cost and far more 
quickly than by the methods hitherto em- 
ployed. Subject to these claims being veri- 
fied, the new process might still prove ad- 
vantageous to oil manufacturers, seeing that 
the residues as they leave the oil press still 
contain nearly 18 per cent. of the total quan- 
tity of oil originally contained in the fruit, 
and a rapid and | genres tee recovery of this 
oil is a matter of considerable importance. 


—4—_ 
TO MAKE OIL FROM RICE. 


A company has been formed in Louisiana 
for the manufacture of oil from gee by- 
products. The plant, which is said to be the 
first of its kind in the country, is to cost 
$100,000. The rice oil will be used exclusive- 
ly in soap-making, as superior qualities of 
saponification are attributed to it. The resi- 
due will be used in the manufacture of a 
new stock food. 

— > 
ARMOUR MAN TO JACKSON. 

Owing to a large increase in the business 
at Jackson, Mich., T. A. Moore, formerly the 
local manager for Armour & Co. at Findlay, 
O., has been transferred to Jackson and put 
in charge of the Armour interests there. 
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THE HOG INDUSTRY 


Condensed from Bulletin No. 47, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
By George M. Rommell, B.S.A. Expert in Animal Husbandry. 
(Continued. ) 


Shaw, in explaining the marked effect of 
root feeding, states that the value for sugar 
beets for pigs is “derived not so much from 
the nutriments in the dry matter which they 
contain as from the influence they exert on 
digestion and assimilation.” This action of 
roots in the ration is undoubtedly similar to 
what has already been noted in the case of 
dairy by-products and pasture. The improve- 
ment that roots bring about in the condi- 
tion of the digestive system must also af- 
fect indirectly the entire system and thus 
promote the general health. Henry found 
the results at three American stations to be 
that about 615 pounds of roots saved 100 
pounds of grain. The Danish experiments 
give 600 to 800 pounds of mangels and from 
400 to 800 pounds of fodder beets as the 
feeding equivalent of 100 pounds of grain. 

The average of the results here given in- 
dicates that about 515 pounds of roots saved 
100 pounds of meal, a somewhat higher value 
for roots than that given in previously pub- 
lished work. 

An experiment conducted by Shaw at the 
Montana Station, the results of which were 
published since the foregoing figures were 
compiled, showed an average daily gain for 
pigs of 1.58 pounds, at a cost of $4.60 per 
100 pounds gain on grain only (9.11 pounds 
of grain per head daily;) a second lot on 
grain and sugar beets (6.65 pounds grain 
and 4.58 pounds sugar beets per head daily) 
made an average daily gain of 1.64 pounds, 
at a cost of $3.80 per 100 pounds. There 
were 4 pigs in each lot, and they were fed 
50 days. As a sidelight on the possibilities 
of pork production in the irrigated North- 
west, it is interesting to note that Shaw 
found his net profit from feeding these 8 
pigs to be $14.12, “or 33 per cent. on the in- 
vestment in fifty days.” 

Comparing Various Roots. 

At the Central Experimental Farm in Can- 
ada, Grisdale fed four lots of four pigs each, 
to compare the feeding value of turnips, man- 
gels and sugar beets. In each case the meal 
mixture fed consisted of one-half corn, the 
other half being equal parts of oats, pease 
and barley. In addition each pig was given 
three pounds of milk daily and all the roots 
he would consume. The roots were fed as 
follows: Lot I., turnips fed pulped; Lot IL, 
mangels fed pulped; Lot III., sugar beets 
grown for forage, fed pulped; Lot IV., sugar 
beets grown-for sugar production, fed pulped. 
The results were as follows: 


4, 


On Lots I. and II. no deleterious results 
are mentioned in either buyers’ or packers’ 
reports. On Lot III. the buyer reported three 
“select” and one “fat,” and the packers’ re- 
port was not so favorable to this lot as to 
Lots I. and II. On Lot IV. the buyer re- 
ported all “select;” there was no packer’s re- 
port on carcasses of this lot. 

In this experiment the pigs on forage 
beets made the greatest average daily gains, 
and required the least feed for 100 pounds 
gain, the other lots standing in the order of 
sugar beets, mangels and turnips. The re- 
sults are remarkably low in feed require- 
ments, and would seem to show that roots 
and milk may be more advantageously com- 
bined than pasture and milk. 

Day at Guelph and Shutt at Ottawa have 
found that the effect of roots on the car- 
cass is not detrimental, but produces a firm 
bacon of good quality—a very essential mat- 
ter to Canadian pig feeders. In this experi- 
ment neither buyers nor packers criticised 
adversely the pigs fed on turnips and man- 
gels, and the carcasses of the sugar-beet 
pigs were all “select” (there was no packer’s 
report on this lot); but the buyer found one 
carcass too fat in the lot fed on forage 
beets, and the packer’s report was not so fa- 
vorable as on the others. 

Clinton reports an unsuccessful attempt at 
Cornell to feed potatoes raw and cooked. 
Some grain and skim milk were given in 
addition, but, while over 400 pounds of po- 
tatoes were eaten, the pigs made no progress, 
and were getting out of condition when the 
experiment was brought to a close. The low 
temperature while the pigs were being fed, 
ranging between 29 deg. and 30 deg. F., is 
suggested as a reason for the poor results. 

At the Central Experimental Farm very 
satisfactory results were obtained from cook- 
ed potatoes, but raw potatoes produced little 
gain. In one experiment the pigs were 
given all the raw potatoes they would eat, 
but made no gain, and the tubers were dis- 
continued. In a second test a similar ex- 
perience led to a change to cooked potatoes. 
The opiinon of investigators at this station 
is that raw potatoes are of little value for 
feeding pigs, but when cooked they are worth 
about one-fourth as much as mixed grain. 

The Alabama, South Carolina, Maryland 
and Florida stations have experimented with 
sweet potatoes with somewhat varying re- 
sults. At the Alabama Station, Duggar fed 
one lot of pigs on a ration of three-fourths 


Av'ge weight Total No. of days Av'ge Feed eaten. Feed per 100 Ibs. gain. 

January 7. gain. fed. daily gain. Meal. Roots. Milk. Meal. Roots. Milk. 

Ration. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Lot L., turnips........... 101.25 863 106 0.85 780 3,808 1,284 215 1,049 354 
Lot IL, mangels........ 96.75 389 106 90 786 5,930 1,284 202 1,524 330 
Lot III., forage beets.... 76.75 500 106 1.18 793 4,298 1,284 159 860 257 
Let IV., sugar beets..... 57.00 528 138 .95 1,082 4,266 1,680 195 808 818 


‘ 
s , 


sweet potatoes and one-fourth ground cow 
peas and another on a ration of equal parts 
of corn meal and cow peas. After four 
weeks they were put through an intermedi- 
ate period of one week, and the rations were 
reversed, the lot that had formerly been on 
corn meal and cow peas receiving the sweet 
potato ration. This was continued for four 
weeks longer, so that in all there were eight 
weeks’ feeding on a sweet potato ration. 

The ration of sweet potatoes and cow peas 
proved very inferior to the ration corn 
meal and cow peas; the rel live 
weight was nearly twice as great in the case 
of corn meal and cow peas, and the dry mat- 
ter per 100 pounds of gain was estimated at 
600 pounds where sweet potatoes were fed to 
360 pounds where corn meal was fed. Dug- 
gar refers to the difficulty of inducing the 
pigs to eat enough dry matter when sweet 
potatoes made up so much of the ration, and 
suggests a ration of equal parts of cow peas 
and sweet potatoes as being more palatable 
and nutritious. He questions whether sweet 
potatoes can be profitably grown, stored and 
fed to hogs unless the feeding value per 
bushel would be more than 10 or 15 cents. 
Where the pigs do the harvesting, especially 
on sandy soils, where the yield of sweet 
potatoes is ten or fifteen times that of corn, 
they may be an economical feed. 

The results at the South Carolina Station 
were much more favorable to sweet potatoes. 
Newman and Pickett fed a lot of three pigs, 
averaging 162 pounds in weight, on sweet 
potatoes only for forty-three days, beginning 
November 23. At the same time corn was 
fed to three pigs, averaging 156 pounds in 
weight. Two pigs in each lot were high- 
grade Berkshires and the third was a grade 
Duroe Jersey. 

The pigs on sweet potatoes ate 26.2 pounds 
per head daily, and made an average daily 
gain of 0.86 pound. They ate 3,247 pounds 
of sweet potatoes for 100 pounds of gain. 
The pigs on corn ate an average of 9.2 pounds 
of grain daily, and made an average daily 
gain of 1.39 pounds, requiring 602 pounds of 
corn for 100 pounds of gain. 

It was estimated that, at 200 bushels per 
acre, sweet potatoes would produce 369.5 
pounds of pork per acre, worth $18.47 when 
pork is worth 5 cents per pound. The gai 
from corn was 139.5 pounds of pork, and the 
corn yield was 15 bushels per acre on land 
similar to that on which the sweet potatoes 
were grown. At 5 cents per pound for pork, 
the money return for the corn was $6.97 per 
acre. 

The Maryland Station reports an attempt 
to maintain pigs exclusively on sweet pota- 
toes. A lot of rather mature pigs was put on 
a ration of small sweet potatoes and “strings” 
that were fed raw twice a day for thirty-one 
days. It required over 5 tons of these po- 
tatoes for 100 pounds of gain, and the return 
from them was only about $1.60 per ton. 
The value of this feed when given with grain 
was tested with a younger lot of pigs for 
thirty days. With this lot, 593 pounds of 
sweet potatoes, 277 pounds af milk, and 
about 60 pounds of grain were required for 
100 pounds of gain, and the value per ton of 
the potatoes was estimated at $2.40, showi 
sweet potatoes to be more valuable when f 
with grain and milk. 

(To be continued.) 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


A packing house has been started at Ander- 
sontown, Pa. It is backed by capital from 
Monaghan Township. 

The plant of Fox Brothers’ Packing Com- 
pany, at Brantford, Ont., Can., was almost 
totally destroyed by fire last week. The 
buildings were valued at $45,000 and were in- 
sured for $26,000. Cause unknown. 

St. Paul Tanning Company, of St. Paul, 
Minn., has been chartered. The capital is 
$10,000. The incorporators are Thomas Mce- 
Dermott, Hugh H. Newcomb and James E. 
McDermott. 


The sausage room in Armour &Company’s 
plant at South Omaha, Neb., was slightly 
damaged by fire on Aug. 21. The fire was 
put out by the company’s men with a loss of 
about $1,500. The damage will be repaired 
at once. 

0. E. B. Lamson, of the Toledo Reduetion 
& Fertilizer Company, of Toledo, O., says a 
large packing house is considering moving 
from Chicago to Toledo. Options have been 
taken on land near the fertilizer plant, and if 
the deal is closed work will be begun on new 
buildings at once. The object of moving from 
Chicago is said to be to avoid the ever recur- 
ring labor troubles. 

The R. Hurin Dressed Beef Company, of 
Sioux City, Ia., is making an addition to its 
beef cooler and its cellar. 

Work has been begun on the new abattoir 
at Pittsfield, Mass., being built for Messrs. 
Wood & Frederichs, of that place. They are 
now in the West studying plans for a mod- 
ern equipment of a slaughter house. 

Textile Soap Company, of North Adams, 
Mass., has been chartered. The promoters 
are Guy M. Farnsworth, Gol. A. Rutan and 
Arthur W. Hunt. The capital is $20,000. 

Swift & Company are planning to make 
Timpson, Tex., a distributing point and will 
build offices and cold storage warehouse 
there. 

Ulster County Meat and Poultry Company, 
New York, has been incorporated. Capital, 
$2,500. Directors: Louis Fluckeger and Mary 
Fluckeger, New York, and Leroy Fluckeger, 
Jersey Heights, N. J. 

C. S. Winchester, of Hutchinson, Kan., will 
build a ‘small packing house on Avenue E, 
West. It will be 66 by 100 ft. and have ca- 
pacity for twenty-five hogs per day. Mr. 
Winchester expects to enlarge his plant oon- 
siderably after the first year. 

The Minneapolis, Minn., Tribune, an- 
nounces that a soap manufactory will prob- 
ably be built in that city by a well-known 
soap firm. No names are mentioned. 

John H. Duncan, of the Worcester Salt 
Company, Silver Springs, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the Inter- 
national Salt Company for New York, with 
headquarters at Syracuse. 

The Oakland Meat and Packing Company, 
of Oakland, Cal., has been incorporated. Its 
gapital is $500,000. It has authority to con- 
duet slaughter houses, eold storage plants, 
packinghouses for meats and fruits, vessels 
for transportation of its products, ice mak- 


ing, etc. 

The slaughterhouse of Fred Blake, at 
Hastings, Neb., was recently destroyed by 
fire. The cause is unknown. Loss $500. 


Independent Beef Company has been in- 
corporated at Camden, N. J., with $100,000 
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capital. The directors are F. R. Hausell, W. 
F. Eidell and Joseph F. Cotter. 


Electric Volt Soap Company, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been chartered. The incor- 
porators are G. E. Gerry, G. J. Dittman and 
Edmund Brand. 


The Ben Croissant Company, of Antwerp, 
N. Y., has been chartered to deal in poultry 
and food products, with $10,000 capital, by 
F. E. Croissant, M. H. Bent and J. C. Brehm. 

The Bradley Leather Company, of New 
York City, has been incorporated, with $50,- 
000 capital. The directors are M. H. Crane 
and B. M. L. Ernst, of New York, and G. F. 
Handel, of East Orange, N. J. 


The packing plant of Street & Cockran, at 
Baltimore, Md., was totally destroyed by fire 
Aug. 31. Loss, $125,000. Cause unknown. 

Fire on Aug. 31 seriously damaged the 
storehouse of Swift & Company at Saratoga, 
N. Y. Water did most of the damage. In- 
surance will cover the loss. Repairs will be 
made at once. 


— 


COTTON OIL TRADE NOTES. 


Since the death of William J. Montgomery, 
manager of the Georgia Cotton Oil Company, 
at Atlanta, Ga., R. S. Pattillo has been in 
charge of the Atlanta branch, but a manager 
has not yet been selected. 


Farmers’ Oil & Manufacturing Company, 


of Couden, Ala., is being organized by W. R. 
Alford and S. J. Erwin. The capital is $30,- 
000. Half has been subscribed. The officers 


are: W. R. Alford, president; W. J. Bonner, 
treasurer; W. J. Primm, secretary. The di- 
rectors are looking for site, investigating 
machinery, etc. 

The Ooonee Oil & Fertilizer Company, of 
Athens, Ga., has increased its capital and 
will build additions to make the capacity 
25 per cent. greater. 

A stock company with $30,000 capital has 
been organized at Camden, Ala., to build a 


cottonseed oil mill with about 40 tons capac- 

ity. The plant will be built at once. The 

company will incorporate in a few days. 
——— 


HELD UP THE TRAIN. 


Austin Jordan, a wealthy meat packer of 
Lincoln, Neb., held up the New York and 
Chicago. limited train on the Pennsylvania 
road at Harrisburg the other night for thirty- 
five minutes, and had it not been for his 
wife persuading him to pay the $5 extra 
fare from New York to Chicago there would 
have been more trouble. Jordan had ridden 
to Harrisburg before it was discovered that 
he had not paid the extra fare, and an effort 
to collect it almost caused a riot. He re- 
fused to get off, and the conductor refused 
to move his train, and there was a deadlock 
for thirty-five minutes. 
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ADDITIONAL JULY EXPORTS. 

Following are figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Commerce and Labor, on certain exports for 
July, 1904, and for the seven months end- 
ing with July, 1904, as compared with the 
same period of the previous year. There 
are in addition to the export figures for 
meat and provisions for July published in 
The National Provisioner on August 20: 

Bones, Hoofs and Horns—July, 1903, value, 
$14,512; July, 1904, value, $16,358. For seven 
months ending July, 1903, value, $155,887; 
same period 1904, value $147,864. 

Cottonseed Oil—July, 1903, 845,567 gals., 
value, $324,587; July, 1904, 2,121,045 gals., 
value, $625,226. For seven months ending 
July 1903, 16,408,235 gals., value, $6,570,971; 
same period 1904, 18,832,244 gals., value, 
$6,657 ,350. 

Cottonseed Oil—Cake and Meal—July, 
1903, 46,325,585 lIbs., value, $491,940; July, 
1904, 33,921,517 lbs., value, $369,857. For 
seven months ending July, 1903, 528,415,343 
Ibs., value, $6,043,382; same period, 1904, 
400,503,123 Ibs., value, $4,525,478. 

Glue.—July, 1903, 257,226 Ibs., value, $26,- 
029; July, 1904, 203,050 Ibs., value, $19,197. 
For seven months ending July, 1903, 1,611,- 
736 lbs., value, $159,486; same period, 1904, 
1,503,414 Ibs., value, $145,366. 

Grease and Soap Stock—July, 1903, value, 
$323,351; July, 1904, value, $311,237. For 
seven months ending July, 1903, value, $2,- 
024,615; same period, 1904, value, $1,828,860. 

Hide and Skins—July, 1903, 1,026,658 Ibs., 
value, $96,421; July, 1904, 1,322,722 Ibs., 
value, $146,542. For seven months ending 
July, 1903, 8,152,494 Ibs., value, $771,481; 
same period, 1904, 19,924,894 Ibs., value, 
$1,990,075. 

Lard Oil—July, 1903, 17,285 gals., value, 
$12,583; July, 1904, 18,114 gals., value, $10,- 
265. For seven months ending July, 1903, 
171,294 gals., value, $145,897; same period, 
1904, 221,005 gals., value, $136,115. 

Lard Compounds—July, 1903, 4,525,064 Ibs., 
value, $333,689; July, 1904, 2,918,691 Ibs., 
value, $171,533. For seven months ending 


July, 1903, 32,361,261 Ibs., value, $2,490,215; 
same period, 1904, 30,374,219 lbs., value, $1,- 
989,604. 

Mutton—July, 1903, 3,982 lbs., value $428; 
July, 1904, 9,920 Ibs., value, $937. For seven 
months ending July, 1903, 2,656,365 Ibs., 
value, $240,391; same period, 1904, 347,293 
Ibs., value, $28,134. 

Sausage and Sausage Meats—July, 1903, 
451,755 lbs., value, $48,183; July, 1904, 368,- 
621 Ibs., value, $40,717. For seven months 
ending July, 1903, 3,315,914 lbs., value, $367,- 
267; same period, 1904, 3,533,048 Ibs., value, 
$375,945. 

Sausage Casings—July, 1903, value, $165,- 
271; July, 1904, value, $126,256. For seven 
months ending July, 1903, value, $1,153,247; 
same period, 1904, value, $1,247,273. 

Soap (others than toilet or fancy)—July, 
1903, 4,293,577 Ibs., value, $172,543; July, 
1904, 3,803,240 Ibs., value, $140,050. For seven 
months ending July, 1903, 30,228,045 Ibs., 
value, $1,222,391; same period, 1904, 25,259,- 
569 Ibs., value, $977,479. 

—¢$. 


ONLY A LITTLE OFF. 


A woman approached the counter of a 
Columbus avenue drug store in dashing style. 

“Let me have a cake of vegetarian soap,” 
she said to the clerk. 

“How’s that?” said the clerk. 

The woman repeated her order. The man 
inspected the soap department. 

“Perhaps,” he hazarded, “you mean hy- 
gienic soap?” 

The woman blushed. “Yes,” she said, “I 
believe I do.”—New York Press. 

—— 
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EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of hog products for the week, with com- 
parative tables: 





PORK, BARRELS. 





Nov. i. 

Week Week 1903, 
Aug. 27, Aug. 29, Aug. 27, 

1904. 1908. 1904. 
United Kingdom.... 267 264 33,395 
Continent ......... 120 270 17,238 
So. and Cen. Am... 342 632 16,363 
West Indies........ 726 955 52,756 
Br. No. Am, Col... 182 354 9,010 
Other countries..... a > «eaeaees 1,923 
ere 1,687 2,475 130,685 





EXPORTS SHOWN .BY STEAMERS. 


Following were the exports of commodities from New York to foreign ports for 


the week ending Saturday, Aug. 27, 1904, as shown by Lunham & Moore’s statement: 


Oil 
Steamers and Destination. 


Etruria, Liverpool......°....... oe 


Oceanic, Liverpool . ican ateea 
Armenian, Liverpool 

Aurania, Liverpool 

Germanic, Southampton ...... “ 
Mesaba, London ere er 


Columbia, Glasgow .. skecone ct arateol 109 


Mongolian, Glasgow 
Bluecher, Hamburg 


Phoenicia, Hamburg ......... 500 
Statendam, Rotterdam........ 5040 
Finland, Antwerp . 2510 
St. Andrew, Antwerp......... 10638 


Kronprinz Wilhelm, Bremen. 
Barbarossa, Bremen 

La Loraine, Havre 

Adria, Baltic ; 
Peconic, Mediterranean 


Fricka, Bordeaux : 1000 
Total .. ‘ burke 20422 445 
Last week — el 
Same time in 1903...... 24978 6136 


Last year, 2.240 tes. tallow. 


—Beef.— —Lard.— 
Cake. Cheese.Bacon. Butter. Tcs.&Bbls. Pork. Tes. & Pkgs. 
MP eer .-- 160 1875 
1399 1060 age 101 367 #81041 
27 te ; Ss 121 250 300 
543 ; aera ete 83 105 
1578 sate a hee sate 950 
i 636056—(Cti«wjt. yaaa 780 7119 
770 350 57 : ipa 455 170 
136 » 29 

10 32 50 830 3900 
25 oe Se 5331 
. ; neon! ae pews 2250 
Saat = 525 1925 
ae 25 : Sih ae 
se 275 1975 
: , els Je ee ' 
10 ' = . 1195 400 
25 , 185 


72 600 
5921 5247 89 293 260 6871 28126 
7083 6402 340 524 795 4215 30318 
10239 445 796 744 418 3417 37551 
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BACON AND HAMS, POUNDS. 


United Kingdom.... 10,793,406 10,448,554 437,734,452 
Caomtieent 2 0 creced 355,675 1,025,296 49,950,784 
So. and Cen, Am... 81,525 207,675 4,598,088 
West Indies........ 114,250 138,225 10,272,624 
Br. No, Am. Col... So) 1,400 63,600 
Se GO cacs «= hea see 8 = Sow svee 1,500,775 

ee ee 11,345,606 11,821,150 504,120,323 


LARD, POUNDS. 
United Kingdom.... 6,611,668 3,395,008 213,688,799 





Continent .......... 2,828,820 2,425,862 230,393,844 
So, and Cen, Am... 218,180 551,780 13,950,213 
West Indies........ 638,370 529,930 28,917,725 
Br. No. Am. Col.... 840 960 378,870 
Other countries..... = ..... ‘ 72,600 3,413,685 

DOGG ccccccccces 10,297,878 6,976,140 490,743,186 


RECAPITULATION OF WEEK’S EXPORTS. 
Bacon and 








From: Pork, bbls. Hants, Ibs. Lard, Ibs. 
a ee 1,517 4,081,450 5,385,890 
DS ib waneraserne 132 2,333,600 797,808 
a. Se eee 764,925 338,000 
Philadelphia ....... yan aa 93,716 1,308,505 
Baltimore ......... ceed ove t 1,201,754 
D-ctutinietas+s <vwne - CORP §= eecsces 
New Orleans........ 58 295,670 
Montreal ..ccsccees ' 969,551 

Bete icoccvsoses 1,687 11,345,656 10,297,878 

Nov. 1, Nov. 1, 
1903, 1902, 
to Aug. 27, to Aug. 29, 


1904. 1903. Increase. 
Pork, Ibs........... 26,137,000 25,088,400 1,048,600 
Bacon & hams, Ibs. .504,120,523 499,829,837 4,290,486 
Lard, Ibs...........490,743,186 468,711,939 22,081,247 


 — 


OCEAN FREIGHTS. 
Liverpool. Glasgow. Hamburg- 





Per Ton. Per Ton. Per 100 

Canned meats......... 76 12 6 16c 
GE GERD ecccrcccccccces 63 5/ le 

Wi cndes wecsesedes 76 126 16 
Lard, tierces .......... 76 126 16c 

rrr 2n 25 2M 
PE ceeccncesescecee 25 30 au 
, eee 76 lo 16e 
Beef, per tierce 16 26 1éc 
Pork, perddl......cccoes 14 20 16c 

-_ 
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Fac-simile of advertisement appearing in the September magazines. 
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SUPPOSE THEY DO IT 


Whether the packers will bar v io. labor 
or not is yet to be seen. Suppose they do. 
Could they be blamed for such action? Has 
union labor, as it has recently behaved itself, 
helped the packinghouse trade? Has _ it 
helped the reputation or the cause of Amer- 
ican labor unionism? Of every 10,000 meat 
plant laborers in the West, 7,000 are foreign- 
born, and most of those are not Amer- 
ican citizens. They are a band of dis- 
contents who were neither satisfied abroad 
nor in Chicag 

If the meat people have settled down to a 
dead-line tussle with trade unionism of the 
stock yards brand and win, what inducement 
can the food factory have to again deal with 
that kind of labor, as such? No agreement 
is honored by it, and no settlement settles. 
The workingman’s organization is a soulless 
and a bodiless thing. Its word is all the 
security it can give to back an agreement, 
and it ruthlessly breaks that word. If the 
packer can whip the organization by a sub- 
stitution of other men, he can do without 
the disturber. There seems to have been no 
industrial peace at the plants under recent 


labor conditions. If, then, the meat people 


decide to rid themselves of this belligerent 
factor and to remain aloof from it, they 
cannot be blamed. Even if they barred all 
employees from labor union affiliations they 
might be excused. Other trades often make 


such a condition precedent to employment. 


——_%—_—_ 


COLD STORAGE HYGIENE 


The food storage crank is active. Because 
of the activity of this new genus of food 
crank the general government has moved the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture to inquire into the 
life and condition of long-stored foods. The 
present activity of this bureau is due to a 
resolution -introduced into Congress by Sena- 
tor Stewart upon the subject. The Senator 
is more of a mining than a food expert. In 
spite of the fact he made the following state- 
ment when moving the resolution: “After 
making a thorough investigation, I feel con- 
vinced that the long keeping of foods in cold 
storage affects them as far as the nutritious- 
ness is concerned, and also renders them un- 
healthful.” 

The Senator mistakes information for an 
investigation. The Senator might have 
asked himself whether the same foods would 
be healthier outside of cold storage than 
within. Disintegration of sinews and sub- 
stance by cold air expansion is one thing. 
Disintegration of the meat substance by pu- 
trefaction or decay is another. Cold storage 
touches meat by the former process. Hot air 
by the latter. This is true of flesh foods. 
There are those who object to cold storage 
conservation of foods because they do not 
dump the substances on the market regard- 
less of supply and demand. It is this class 
of cheap food hunters who object to cold 
storage and who may be the instigators of 
the recent Stewart resolution in Congress. 
A contemporaneous move was made in the 
New York State Legislature. Certain changes 
in the appearance of foods do not mean that 
the changes are detrimental any more than 
they indicate a change for the good. It is 
hard to see how cold air can injuriously af- 
fect meats and dairy products, for instance. 
Frozen deer has been found healthful after 
preservation in the ice for thirty years. 
Why not other meats? The chief chemist of 
the Government is now engaged in a series 
of investigations and experiments in regard 
to the keeping qualities or changes in foods 
while in cold storage. Analyses show that 
the nutritious value of flesh foods does not 
change, chemically. The grain of the flesh 
alone is affected, and that for the better. 
With game, the “high gamey flavor” is taken 
away. That is a matter for the connoisseur 
who prefers a sense of rot in such food. Cold 
storage may be his bane, but it is good for 


the food. 


THE UNCERTAIN CAUSE 





Russia has probably 250,000 men fighting © 


in China. The industrial trades have about 
125,000 men fighting their employers in 
America, and threaten to call out more. It 
costs these dissatisfied workmen over $l,- 
500,000 weekly to carry on their warfare, 
without any clear idea of what they will 
make at the end of it. The spirit of dis- 
content is spreading and the results are gen- 
erally disadvantageous to the malcontents. 

Labor cannot always command the same 
price any more than can the products of 
labor. The other items of the cost of manu- 
facture vary from time to time and the mar- 
ket price of the output does not always rise 
with the increase in expense of production. 
If markets were steady and the consumer 
would readily take off the products of the 
plants at a uniform price, wages could re- 
main steady and increase with the rise in 
the consumptive market. These factors fail 
to hold the labor commodities market steady 
or in any fixed ratio to the cost of produc- 
tion. For that reason labor gets a variable 
scale of pay and commerce feels the jar of 
industrial discontent. 


THE BUSINESS AGENT 


Germany has been possessed of a theory 








for some time. It is that the most intelli- 
gent business and commercial ideas come 
from the German official mind. In keeping 
with this the Kaiser’s government established 
commercial schools throughout the Kingdom. 
The Government has now taken up the ques- 
tion of establishing commercial attaches at 
the various German consulates throughout 
the world. This move has the endorsement 
of the boards of trade and other commercial 
and industrial bodies. These state agents are 
to discern and to report special opoprtunities 
in foreign markets for German goods. It is 
thus hoped to help the trade life at home by 
building up a bigger and healthier export 
trade with foreign countries. 

Canada and Australia have business agents 
in Europe. Hungary has special industrial 
commissioners abroad. The United States 
has given a business turn to our consulates 
abroad. These agencies have been active of 
late. The American Consuls have persisted 
in seeking information of a technical charac- 
ter everywhere. Our German friends have 
called this official persistence “unverfroren- 
heit” (cool impudence), but our example has 
inspired the Fatherland to enlarge on this 
very line. Whether the German official busi- 
ness academy and the consular commercial 
agent will be a combination superior to Uncle 
Sam’s Agricultural Experiment Stations at- 
tached to the various State Agricultural col- 
leges and to our “impertinent” consular at- 


taches remains to be seen. 
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TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


SOLIDIFYING SOLUBLE SOAPS. 

According to Raetz, soluble or emulsifiable 
earbolic or cresol soaps may be solidified by 
agitating them in an autoclave with an al- 
dehyde or keytone, preference being given to 
formaldehyde. is heated with 
small quantities of added alkali, and fur- 
nishes a product which sets hard on cooling. 
—Oil & Colourman’s Journal. 


The mixture 


* 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR WAXED PAPER. 
Behrens prepares a coal-tar pitch 
as a substitute 





paper 
for wax paper. Ordinary 
brown packing paper is wound off a hot 
drum, fitted with a scraper. In front of the 
drum runs a layer of molten pitch, 1% in. 
thick. The paper, covered with a thin layer 
of pitch passes between several rolls, and is 
at last wound up on a final roll. Lined or 
double paper is made similarly. It has a 
layer of pitch between two folds of paper. 
This paper is very effective as a preventa- 
tive against damp walls. 
ao 
MAKING GLUE FROM BONES. 


A United States patent has been issued to 
Hermann Hilbert, Huefeld, Germany, for a 
process of making glue and gelatine from 
bones.. The process consists in grinding the 
bones to a flour, the 
ground material suspended in water to the 


coarse subjecting 
simultaneous action of hydrochloric acid and 
sulphurous acid gas, washing the material 
thus treated, and finally heating and stirring 
the ground and treated material in the pres- 
ence of water to dissolve out the gelatine or 
glue, substantially as set forth. 


NEW QUICK FREEZER INVENTION. 

An invention which it is claimed will be of 
great the manufacture of ice has 
been made by George L. Vail, superintendent 


value in 


of the Colorado Ice and Cold Storage Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. The complete details of 
the invention have not yet been made public, 
but its aim is to reduce the time required 
to freeze 
direct 
perature 


ean ice by bringing the cans into 


contact with brine at its lowest tem- 
For this Mr. Vail 


double can, the outer connected with the brine 


purpose uses a 
system and containing brine and the inner 
holding the water to be frozen. Between the 
two cans the brine is constantly circulating. 
Each outer the 
brine pipe, so that the brine is quickly re- 
ceived and returned to the cooling chambers. 


can is connected with main 


By this arrangement each can works inde- 
pendent of the others, and thus the brine has 


a smaller area to cover and thus freezes it 
more quickly 
The efficiency of the new process can be 


more fuly realized by mentioning that now a 


cake of ice weighing 800 pounds can be frozen 


in from thirty-six to forty hours, when by 
the old process a cake of ice 600 pounds in 
weight required from sixty-six to seventy- 
two hours to freeze 

The plant which the Colorado Ice and 
Storage Company has installed with Mr. 


Vail’s system has a can room containing 160 
cans and the average output of these amounts 


to thirty-five tons of ice per day 





the tanner. 


BORAX AND THE TANNER. 


As salt is often taxed on the Continent, 
such materials as carbolic acid, alum, naph- 
thaline, ete., are often added to the salt to 
render it incapable of being used for edible 
purposes, and it is thought some of the diffi- 
culties of the tanner experienced in the use 
of hides from continental sources are to be 
traced to this source, says Oil and Colour- 
man’s Journal. It is generally the unexpect- 
ed which turns up in leather manufacture, 
and cases are known where leather has been 
completely ruined by immersing it in water 
slightly acidified with carbolic acid; the dam- 
age, by the way, not making itself apparent 
until the material had almost reached the 
finished stages. At the same time, there are 
a variety of finishes and “seasonings” used 
by the leather maker of a very unstable na- 
ture, and the addition of a little carbolic 
acid or phenol crystals will often prevent 
the total loss of a mixture which is some- 
times expensive, and almost always trouble- 
some to prepare. 

Borax or boric acid is a very useful help to 
It is a very decided disinfectant, 
and has no bad effects upon hide substance 
or tanned leather. It is often used in pretty 
large quantities in the preliminary soaking 
of hides and skins, and assists to open up the 
fibres, and to bring the pelt back to the natu- 
ral condition necessary to successful manipu- 
lation. As, however, it has to be used in 
solutions to be effective, its 
is apt to prove rather expen- 
sive, and for this reason it is not favored as 
much as its usefulness would warrant. Bo- 
racic acid is also used to some extent as a 
agent, and for this purpose it is, 


fairly strong 


constant use 


de-liming 


for some sorts of goods, almost without a 
rival. 
ae 


FAT SAPONIFICATION. 

The Connstein method of saponifying fats 
by the aid of ferments consists in employing 
the soluble ferment of the castor bean in the 
form of an emulsion, and leaving the fatty 
acid and glycerine to separate according to 
their respective densities. A constant tem- 


perature should be maintained throughout 
the operation, the most favorable one being 
a little above the solidification point of the 
fat, though the limits imposed in practical 
working are between 20 and 40 deg. C. 
The decorticated, 
crushed and mixed with 10 to 20 per cent. 


castor oil beans are 
of the oil to be treated, this mixture being 
then incorporated with the rest of the oil 
and enough water and acetic acid to 
an emulsion, 


form 


the emulsification being com- 
pleted by brisk agitation for an hour. The 
saponification takes 20 to 24 hours, and when 
this is found to be complete the temperature 
of the mass is raised to 80 deg. C. by the aid 


of a current of steam, injected through a 


coil or steam jacket, with which the pan is 
fitted. The mixture is next treated with a 
calculated quantity of sulphuric acid, and 
stirred until the emulsion has been dissi- 
pated. After a short time the glycerine 
water will be found to have settled at the 
bottom of the pan along with the fragments 
of castor bean, while the fatty acids float on 
the surface. At the end of two hours the 
glycerine water is drawn off, and the residual 
mass is stirred in order to cause the floating 
scum to subside, whereupon the fatty acids 
are drawn off and washed with hot water. 

When the washing waters have been re- 
moved and allowed to settle, they will be 
seen to have thrown up a certain quantity of 
second quality fatty acid; and they still re- 
tain a further amount of saponified and con- 
taminated fatty acid. This is decomposed 
by the aid of sulphuric acid, and the liberated 
fatty acids are recovered. The total yield is 
nearly equal to the theoretical. 

The percentage of fatty acids in the emul- 
sion is determined by titrating a known 
weight with a normal solution of potash af- 
ter washing and drying. The amount of 
glycerine in the water is estimated by the 
triacetin method, after separation and wash- 
ing with a mixture of alcohol and ether.— 
Revue Chemical Industrie. 


— 
NEW PATENTS. 


766,340. Drying Apparatus. Louis Gath- 
mann, Washington, D. C., assignor of one- 
fourth to Eldred P. Dickinson and Somerset 
R. Waters, Washington, D. C. The combina- 
tion with a closed chamber, of a radiator 
therein to heat and to cool said chamber, a 
vacuum-pump connected to the chamber, an 
intermediate chamber between the pump and 
the latter to receive vapors drawn from the 
chamber, a coil in the intermediate chamber 
to condense vapors drawn therethrough by 
the pump, a heater connected at both ends 
between the 
closed chamber and heater to circulate the at- 
mosphere maintained therein at a reduced 


to closed chamber, a means 


pressure by the pump, and means to supply 
steam to the interior of the closed chamber. 
Philadel- 


A drier comprising a receptacle di- 


767,158. 


phia, Pa. 


Drier. Amand Deyer, 


vided into a series of communicating com- 
partments, a steam and hot-air generator, a 
pipe leading from the furnace of the gener- 
ator to the drier, means for forcing heated 
air and gases through said pipe, agitating de- 
vices in each of the compartments and a pipe 
leading from the boiler of the generator to 
the agitators. 


— 





5 
EASILY DONE. 

“They tell me your friend Wilkins is 

pretty well to do.” 

Wicks—Guess that’s so. "IT any rate, 


everybody does him.—Boston Transcript. 
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FOR PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS 


NORTHERN ELECTRICAL’S FAIR MAP. 


Owing to the rather intricate lay-out of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, the visitor 
finds it difficult to cover it systematically 
without a proper plan of campaign. To meet 
this difficulty the Northern Electrical Manu- 
facturing Company, Madison, Wis., has pre- 
pared a booklet containing a map of the ex- 
position, showing the exact situation of all 
the buildings. This valuable aid to sight 
seeing may be obtained on the grounds at 
the exhibit of the company, which is in Sec- 
tion 14 of the Palace of Electricity. The ex- 
hibit of the Northern Company itself is well 
worth careful attention by all in any way in- 
terested in modern industrial progress, as it 
demonstrates the economies of electric drive 
en many tools and machines. 

—— feo——_ 
GRAPHITE LUBRICANTS. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. has just is- 
sued a new priced catalogue of their widely 
known graphite lubricants under the title of 
“Graphite Lubricants.” The first chapter 
deals ‘with the general theory of graphite 
lubrication and its manifold practical bene- 
fits. The remaining chapters are devoted to 
careful descriptions of the various lubricating 
graphites and graphite lubricants of the 
Dixon Co., together with such remarks upon 
the qualities, uses and methods of applica- 
tion, as will enable the prospective buyer to 
make an intelligent selection according to his 
needs. The catalogue will be found of great 
interest and value to all who are in any way 
interested in graphite lubrication. 

Copies of this booklet will be freely sent 
upon request to the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 





REFRIGERATIVE ECONOMY. 


In the science of chemistry and mechanics 
anhydrous ammonia is still firmly establish- 
ed as the most reliable and effective chemi- 
cal compound available for the production of 
artificial refrigeration, and any possibility 
of its being displaced from its present pre- 
eminent precedence is exceedingly remote. 
Apropos to the foregoing, the Ammonia Com- 
pany of Philadelphia has published a revised 
edition of its interesting brochure, issued in 
June, entitled “Anhydrous Ammonia.” A copy 
may be obtained at any of its agencies. This 
little pamphlet is valuable to him who 
would promote artificial refrigeration, and 
also has bound within its covers a few leaves 
sensitized for the purpose of locating am- 
A copy will be sent upon ap- 
plication to The Ammonia Company, of 
Philadelphia, Gray’s Ferry Road and Twenty- 
ninth street, Philadelphia. 


—o=— 


STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION WORK. 


The William B. Pollock Company, of 
Youngstown, O., being located in the central 
States, has ready access to any part of the 
country. Its line of manufacture is heavy 
iron and steel plate construction, including 
the erection of chimneys, stand-pipes, storage 
tanks, vats, riveted pipe, kettles, dryers, and 
any steel plate work especially designed by 


monia leaks. 


engineers and architects, for setting up in 
packing plants, ice-making and cold-storage 
houses, cottonseed oil mills, tallow, grease and 
soap factories, etc. The company’s plant is 
thoroughly equipped to handle any sized work 
in plate construction, and having a most com- 
plete field rig service, is prepared to erect 
work anywhere promptly. Factories already 
in operation and desiring to make extensions, 
repairs or improvements requiring this line 
of work, and engineers designing new or en- 
larged plants, are invited to confer with the 
William B. Pollock Company relative to their 
plate work requirements. 


——p. 


KRAUT MACHINE FOR BUTCHERS. 


A great many butchers are putting down 
sauerkraut. It is a profitable article to sell 
if properly put down. One of the best and 
latest machines for putting down kraut is 








built by John E. Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., and this firm is selling a great many 
to the butchers. For this year they have 
made a small-size machine, just the thing for 
butchers’ use, that can be bought at a very 
low price. 


., 
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A MORRIS MEAT BOOKLET. 


Morris & Co., of Chicago, are distributing 
a special booklet devoted to luncheon delica- 
cies in cans, which is as pleasing to the eye 
as the contents of the cans to the palate. 
From the first page, where the head of the 
King of beasts peers from the red and gold 
circle as the trade mark of the “Lion Brand” 
canned meats, to the index at the back, the 
catalogue is interesting and attractive. The 
illustrations, which are in colors on a soft 
gray background, are photographic reproduc- 
tions of the packages themselves, showing 
each can as it appears. Below each illustra- 
tion is the shipping weight and dimensions 
of each case, together with the various sized 
packages in which up. The 
labels show the change in firm name, “Fair- 
bank Canning Co.” being replaced by “Morris 
& Company.” 


each is put 


The name “Lion Brand” is re- 
tained, and the new trade mark of the lion’s 
head is adopted. The booklet contains 48 
pages, one being devoted to each of the 


DIXON’S 
GRAPHITE 


Pipe Joint Compound 


canned delicacies. 


The trade mark of the 
“Supreme Brand” is given a separate page, 
following which are some of the specialties 
put up under the guarantee of their su- 
periority. 


— 
TRIUMPH ICE MACHINE SALES. 


The following recent sales are reported by 
the Triumph Ice Machine Co., Cincinnati, O.: 

To Messrs. Coryell & Powers, Junction 
City, Kas., a complete 10-ton refrigerating 
equipment, to be used for meats, fruits, vege- 
tables, etc. 

To Messrs. A. M. Lockett & Co., Ltd., New 
Orleans, La., a 5-ton combination ice-making 
and refrigerating plant, which is to be in- 
stalled in the new hotel now being erected for 
Mr. J. D. Mercier, in that city. 

To Ohio Union Brewing Company, Cincin- 
nati, a complete 85-ton refrigerating plant 
and direct expansion piping for their new 
brewery. This brewery will also be supplied 
with Triumph Generators, and will probably 
be the most modern and up-to-date brewery 
in Ohio, when completed. The compressor, 
which is to be of the Triumph “heavy duty” 
type, will be operated by a “heavy duty” au- 
tomatic engine. 

To the Burnet House, Cincinnati, O., one 
10-ton brine tank, work on which is being 
done by Simmons & Kupferle, the refrigerat- 
ing engineers. 

To the Union Club, New York City, a 10- 
ton double pipe ammonia condenser. 

To Havana Brewery, Havana, Cuba, two 
Triumph “Atmospheric” steam condensers of 
50-tons capacity. This makes the third or- 
der received from the above brewery within 
the last 18 months for this condenser. 

Orders for steel ammonia fittings during 
the past month include large requisitions 
from India and England. 

The company has recently opened an office 
in Boston, for the purpose of handling the 
New England trade, in charge of Mr. C. A. 
Cotton, who has represented the company’s 
electrical machinery for several years. 

A eomplete stock of Triumph ammonia fit- 
tings is now carried by the Refrigerating 
Machinery Co., at Seattle, Wash., who were 
appointed representatives of this eompany 
several months ago, and who have received 
much encouragement through the disposition 
of material in their locality. 


— >- _ 
WHERE THE MILK CAME FROM. 

“A litle nephew of mine only three and 
a half years old, writes a butcher to the 
London Meat 
milked 
the shop and said: 


Trades Journal, on seeing a 
for the first time, rushed into 
‘Mamma, I know where 
Where?’ ‘Out of the 


cow 


the milk comes from!’ 


cow’s sausages!’” 


- TIGHTEST JOINTS 
for steam, water, air, gas, 
brine or oil piping 


Write for Booklet 88-D and free Sample. 
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LOWERING 
MACHINE 


Operated by Horse Power. 

Suitable for filling large ice- 
boxes and for use at Packing 
Houses. 


Readily moved from one door to 
another. 

Write for Catalogue and Price- 
List, illustrating and describ- 


ing all modern methods of 
handling ice. 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


ICE NOTES. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has or- 
dered of the South Baltimore Steel Car & 
Foundry Company, of Curtis Day, Md., 250 
refrigerator cars. 

H. H. Thomas and E. E. Bogan, of Indiana, 
are at Denison, Tex., making arrangements to 
build a large cold storage plant. 

J. Leonard, representing the owners of sev- 
eral cold storage warehouses, has been in 
Port Huron, Mich., picking out a site on 
which to build a plant which will cost about 
$20,000. 

The Lincoln Manufacturing Ice & Cold 
Storage Company, of Lincoln, Neb., has 
bought a plot of land on which it will erect 
a cold store at a cost of $60,000. It will be 
five stories high. 

Hartwell, Ga., is to have an ice plant, a 
company being organized for that purpose. 

Local parties at Chateaugay, N. Y., are 
planning to build a cold storage plant. 

Swift & Company will establish a cold 
storage house at Timpson, Tex., in connec- 
tion with a plant which will be established 
there. 

The Butler-Kyser Oil Company of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., may soon build an ice plant in 
connection with its oil mill. 

Another cold storage company is being or- 
ganized in Beaumont, Tex., in which capital 
from Houston is also interested. 

The Independent Ice Company of Wilming- 
ton, N. C., is sinking another artesian well in 
anticipation of increasing the capacity of tle 
plant before very long. 

A struggle for trade in Lawton, Okla., be- 
tween the Polar Bear Ice Company and the 
Lawton Ice Company, has forced the price 
down to a point before unknown in ice sell- 
ing in that city. There is no sign of a com- 
promise, and the fight will probably end only 
with the season. 

The Springfield Ice & Refrigerating Com- 
pany, of Springfield, Mo., was given a half 
page write-up in the Leader of that city on 
Aug. 20. The city is justly proud of this en- 
terprising company and finely equipped plant 
and has honored its manager, B. E. Meyer, 
by electing him Mayor. 

George Hinton has completed the erection 
of his ice plant at Fall City, Neb., and is 
now turning out ice. 

The Carey Salt Company, of Hutchinson, 
Kan., will build a new cold storage warehouse 
on Avenue E, West, that city. It will be 
122 by 80 ft. and one story high. It will be 
cooled by the pipe line from the present cold 
storage plant of this company. 

The Triumph Ice Machine Company, of 
Cincinnati, O., has opened a Boston office as 
headquarters for the New England States. 
Cc. A. Cotton is in charge. 

The Refrigerating Machinery Company, of 
Seattle, Wash., has been made the repre- 
sentatives of the Triumph Ice Machine Com- 
pany for the Northwestern States. 


The American Ice Company of New York 
city has bought the plant of the Provident Ice 
Manufacturing Company in Christian street, 
near Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
purchase price was $50,000. The property 
covers an area of 152 by 204 feet. 

The Artesian Ice & Cold Storage Company, 
of St. Joseph, Mo., will build a brick addition 
to its plant at a cost of $1,500. 

The Marion {ce and Cold Storage -Com- 
pany, the Crystal Ice Company and the 
Sterling Ice &Fuel Company, of Marion, Ind., 
have anounced another cut in prices owing to 
the rate war in that city. The prices are 
now 20 cents per cwt. to families and 10 
cents per ewt. to markets, ete. The capacity 
of the three plants is 85 tons per day, and the 
average consumption about 40 tons per day. 

It is rumored that the Shenandoah Electric 
Light & Power Company and the Shenan- 
doah Artificial Ice Company, of Shenandoah, 
Ia., will be combined. 


a 


FIRES AND ACCIDENTS. 


The Horse Shoe Lake Creamery, near Per- 
ley, Wis., was burned Aug. 27. Loss $2,000. 
Insurance $1,600. Cause The 
plant will be rebuilt. 

Ice house No. 2 of the Tunkhannock Ice 
Company, at Mount Pocono, Pa., was struck 
by lightning Aug. 22 and damaged by fire to 
the extent of $1,000. The loss is covered by 
insurance. 

The ice house of Hammond & Company, of 
Chicago, Ill., at Karner’s, near Albany, N. Y., 
collapsed Aug. 22. The house was about 
empty. It will be rebuilt. 

While workmen were engaged last week in 
tearing down the Verplanck’s Point ice house 
of the American Ice Company, of New York 
City, the building suddenly collapsed and the 
workmen had a narow escape from death. 

During a cyclone or tornado Saturday 
evening, Aug. 20, three houses belonging to 
Cedar Lake Ice Company, at Lake Calhoun, 
Minneapolis, Minn., were blown down. The 
roof at their Blaisdell house was partially de- 
stroyed, a small piece being blown from the 
roof. At Clearwater Lake, Waconia, the new 
houses—five rooms—of the Boston Ice Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, were laid flat. The ice 
is a total loss. These houses were up-to-date 
in every respect and built of heaviest tim- 
bers of Washington fir, but they could not 
stand the terrible wind. A good part of the 
town was destroyed. 








unknown. 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS. 





Dallas Ice & Fuel Company, Dallas, Tex., 
has been incorporated, with $50,000, by C. J. 
Wakefield, Joseph E. Cockrell and Edward 
Gray. 

Standard Creamery Company, of Toledo, O,. 
with $50,000 capital, has been organized. M. 
N. Colvin is the promoter. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR ENGINEERS. 
By David L. Fagnan, 
(From Cold Storage and Ice Trade Journal.) 
(Continued from last week.) 

To remove ammonia from the cylinder so 
that the valves may be taken out, joints on 
head or valve cages remade, or the piston 
rod repacked, after pumping all the am- 
monia from the freezing tank or refrigerator 
coils, shut off throttle, and while the ma- 
chine is coming to a stop close both the suc- 
tion and discharge side pipe valves, open the 
small valve on the large suction side pipe 
valve and open the small valve on the dis- 
charge side pipe. The ammonia in cylinder 
will then flow toward the vacuum’ which 
was pumped on the tank or refrigerator 
coils. Then close the two small valves and 
remove the plug from the tee directly above 
the discharge side pipe; then open the small 
valve on the discharge side pipe again, and 
the cylinder will be open to the air and the 
drainage pipe removed to allow water jacket 
to be drained on top and bottom heads of 
machine, and valve cages may then be re- 
moved or other work done about the cylin- 
der. Having finished the work to be done, 
allow the machine to be turned over a few 
times to discharge the air from the cylinder, 
then close the small valve on the discharge 
side pipe, replace the plug in tee, open the 
large discharge side pipe valve, and the ma- 
chine is ready to start. 

In case of emergency, when it is not advis- 
able to continue to operate machine, it is 
ony necessary to close suction valve, no mat- 
ter where pressure is on suction line. Then 
stop machine and close discharge valve, open 
plug and small valve on discharge side pipe 
and allow ammonia which is in cylinder to 
escape into the engine room. Then turn 
over machine a few revolutions to expel all 
ammonia gas from cylinder and then any 
work can be done on cylinder without fear. 

Starting. 

In starting the machine, see that the dis- 
charge side pipe valve is opened, then start 
the machine slowly and open the suction side 
pipe valve slowly (The cross connection 
between the discharge side ~ipe and the suc- 
tion line may be used to let the gas out of 
the cylinder to facilitate starting, but this 
is not usually necessary.) The machine hav- 
ing been started, the suction pipe valve 
opened wide and the expansion valve set as 
previously regulated and adjusted for a de- 


termined suction pressure, watch suction 


gage closely, and when pressure nearly corre- 
sponds to pressure usually carried—say, five 
or six pounds above it—then open receiver 
valve at bottom of receiver. Then, in case 
all expansion or feed valves are closed and 
you wish to regulate them, open each valve 
a trifle until your ear, if placed close to the 
valve, detects a faint hiss. Watch gauge 
and note the pressure. The high or condenser 
pressure should be somewhere between 125 
and 180 pounds, depending on the tempera- 
ture of the water used in condenser and the 
season of the year, and consequently upon the 
temperature of the atmosphere. The cooler 
the water the lower the pressure, and vice 
versa. (The writer has operated plants 
where the condenser pressure could be kept 
at 105 pounds in the spring and fall, while 
in summer, or heated term, pressure could 
barely be kept down to 200 pounds; con- 
denser being of just the proper size, with no 
extra allowance, and machine speeded up a 
bit above ordinary operation, in order to do 
the increased amount of work in cases of 
emergency.) The suction or refrigerator coil 
pressure should be kept at about 20 pounds 
for direct expansion piping for ordinary tem- 
perature such as for meat coolers, ete., and, 
say, 18 to 20 pounds for ice-making, unless 
the brine is much below 18 degrees. If at 
12 degrees, then the pressure will be close to 
12 pounds; 14 degrees brine requires pressure 
corresponding to its degree, unless, of course, 
a large amount of piping is added to the 
system, and in such cases pressures would 
vary slightly from these figures. The lower 
the brine or temperature in the rooms the 
lower the suction pressure should be for good 
work; in fact, it is imperative to lower it by 
closing the expansion valves, as, if they are 
not closed, there is danger of suction pres- 
sure rising, and the machine will handle gas 
which is saturated or that has not done all 
the work possible and machine will thump 
badly and freeze the water jacket, causing 
leaky stuffing box, and there is danger of 
cracking the lower head on machine. There 
is a definite pressure for each temperature 
carried and it can only be found by experi- 
ment for each plant, and then it can be main- 
tained at this pressure by manipulating the 
expansion valves properly. Once they are 


«* adjusted and working properly the wise en- 


gineer does not allow them to be touched un- 
less same is necessary, for it is quite a bit 
of work to readjust them again, and this see- 
sawing by manipulating expansion valves 





—— 


does not conduce to economy of operation. 
Do not expect the pressures to reach their 
proper point at once. It may be an hour and 
it may be less or more before everything 
is working normally. Watch carefully that 
the expansion or feed valves are working 
regularly; that is, that each valve is sup- 
plying the same amount of ammonia to the 
coils. The frosting of the valves will indi- 
cate how they are working, and a little 
practice will enable the operator to judge 
of this and enable him to regulate his valves 





Cc. B. COMSTOCK 


Refrigeration 


Architect @ Engineer 


Union Stock Yards, 
Herr’s Island, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Specialist in the DESIGNING and BUILD- 
ING of PACKING HOUSES, ICE, POWER 
and CREAMERY PLANTS. Upon appli- 
cation I will send to prospective builders 
a partial list of PLANTS I designed. 








( w. H. BOWER, GEORGB R. BOWER, 7 
General Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. 


THE AMMONIA CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ANHYDROUS 


99,9987 % PURE. 
ALWAYS DRY 
Distilled from Pure 
Ammonia of our 
Own Manufacture 


FOR REFRIGERATING AND 
ICE MAKING 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 





Werliin Valve 


AGENTS. 

NEW YORK CITY, 100 William St., Roessler 
& Hasslacher Chemical Co. 

BOSTON, 45 Kilby St., Charles P. Duffee. 

PITTSBURG, 22 Ross St., Pittsburg Trane 
fer Co. 

BALTIMORE, 1348 Block St., Baltimore 
Chrome Works. 

WASHINGTON, 1227 Pennsylvania Ave., Lit- 
tlefield, Alvord & Co. 

ATLANTA, Century Southern 
Power-Supply Co. 

JACKSONVILLE, Atlantic Ccast Line Ave., 
8. E. W. Acosta. 

NEW ORLEANS, Magazine & Common Sts., 
Finlay, Dicks & Co., Ltd. 

CINCINNATI, 9 East Pearl St., ©. P. Cal- 
vert. 

CHICAGO, 16 N. Clark St., F. OC. Schapper. 

MILWAUKEE, 136 W. Water St., Central 


Bullding, 


Warehouse. 

KANSAS CITY, T17 Delaware St., 0. A. 
Brown Co. 

OMAHA, 1013 Leavenworth St., Wm. M. 
Bushman 





LIVERPOOL, Adelphi Bank Chambers, Peter 


\ R. McQuie & Son. 
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to the best 


expansion 


The tank coils 
be pumped 


regularly ; 


advantage. 
should 
to twice a day 
the 


or 
coils down 
from once 
the 


only 


say, in 


morning, when chief on, if 


‘ 


once 18 


comes 
if twice. 
then the night man should pump down also 


found sufficient, or, 


when he first comes on watch. To pump 
down, close the receiver valve and let the 
low pressure run down to zero on gauge, 
never below it, unless for repairs, ete. This 


pumping down is for the purpose of getting 
the 
frigerator coils, 


ammonia all out of the tank coils or re 


where it will sometimes lie 


When this is the case, the suction line to 
the machine will be heavily frosted, even 
when the tank in case of ice making is not 
below 18 degrees, and in cold rooms when 
temperature is rather high or coils frosted 
pretty heavily. This practically retires 


much of the ammonia from circulation, and 


after pumping down you'll find a good supply 
of ammonia where before 


had little 


temperature 


pumping receiver 
When the 


a room or the brine is 


or no ammonia in it. 


is low in 
below 


18 degrees F., frost will generally ap- 


pear on the suction line to machine, pro 
vided valves are adjusted properly. In all 
cases when shutting down the machine re- 


ceiver valve must be closed, even if you are 
only going to shut down one minute. 
(To be continued.) 
FRESH AND COLD STORAGE BUTTER. 
The growing strength of the market, 


especially on high grades, culminated on the 
26th ult., 


of creamery 


in an advance in official quotations 
That the Quo 


extra to 18%4c 





still far behind the 
market position was shown on the 29th ult., 


when 


tation Committee was 


another advance of 19¢. was necessary 


and already high scores are bringing pre- 


miums of 4 to %ec. The speculative element 
is still very strong, and consumptive demand 
has been unusually heavy. Exporting is cut 
off get 
under way again, short of a slump which no 


by higher prices and will scarcely 
one imagines possible now, before Australian 
stock right 
our exports would become a strong factor in 
the fall 


ation considerably. 


reaches England. If prices were 


market 


and help our general situ- 


the 
total August 25-31 being 52,836 pkgs. against 


Receipts have decreased considerably, 
61,375 pkgs. the previous six days; a decrease 
of 8.539 pkgs. 
days ending 


151 pkgs., 


From the receipts of the six 
August 18, the decrease is 17,- 
in two 


or a loss of 24 per cent. 


weeks. Prices are as follows: Creamery, 
extras, 19¢.; do. firsts, 17@18%4c.; do. sec 
onds, 14@16%4c.; do. thirds, 13@13'4c.; State 
dairy, tubs, extras, 174%4@I1®c.; do. firsts, 15 
a@l6e.; do. seconds, 14@14¥,c.; do. thirds, 12 
@ 13e. 

In Boston the receipts were 30,982 tubs and 
26,418 small boxes. The storage stock is 
217,281 tubs against 290,964 last year. Mar- 
ket on extras, strong. Prices, nearby extras, 


20@20%c.; Western extras, 183,@19c. Near- 


by firsts, 19@19%4c.; Western, 1844@19%c. 

In Philadelphia the receipts were 6,074 
tubs and 6,022 boxes. Market was strong 
with an upturn. Nearby extras, 20c.; do. 
firsts, 18@19c.; do. seconds, 16@17c.; Weat- 
ern extras, 19c.; do. extra firsts, 18%4c.; do. 
firsts, 17@18e.; do. seconds, 15@16e. 





FRESH AND REFRIGERATOR EGGS. 
The receipts of eggs at New York August 


25-31, 


days, 


six 


amounted to 64403 cases; previous 
64.734. The slight change in re- 


ceipts is indicative of the market conditions 


which 


are just 


about what they have been 


for two weeks past. There is a surplus of 


lower grades and a shortage in fancy stock. 


The 


considerable, 


of 


markedly. 


movement in 


change before 


refrigerator stock is 
with no immediate prospects 
production decreases 
Some May and June stored stock 


in- 


has come out and put the chance of April 


wilals 
eggs 


19% 


2le.; 
18%4e.; 
l7e. The 
cases. 
as against 173,599 cases last year. 
been unsatisfactory. 


has 


moving, 


still 


ete 
do. thirds, 


receipts at 


further off. 
Nearby fresh gathered, extras, 23c.; 
4 @20M%e. 

do. 


15@1é6c.; 


Prices are: 
do. firsts, 


; Western fresh gathered, extras, 
1914 @20c.; 


do. seconds, 


17@ 
15@ 


Southern, 


Boston were 23,002 


Storage stock stands at 171,860 cases, 


Prices are: 


Market 
Near- 


by fresh gathered, extras, 23@25c.; do. firsts, 


20@22c.; 
1914 @20c. 
115 cases. 


generally heat damaged. Prices: Pennsyl- 
vania and nearby extras, 20@2lc.; Western 
extras, 201%4c.; do. firsts, 19@20c.; South- 
western, 17@18c. 
% — 
A CHICKEN BUTCHER. 

“Speaking of horrible butchery,” said 
Uncle Allen Sparks, who had been regding 
the war news, “did you ever see a woman 


Western, 


extras, 
In Philadelphia receipts were 16,- 
Fine grade scarcer and receipts 


21@22c.; firsts, 


trying to cut a chicken’s head off ?”—Chicago 
Tribune. 





Prevents 
igs and human habitations 
Cellars wall s of Packing 





ANTINONNIN 


the growth and propagation of fangi, mildew, dry-rot, ete., and all destructive and dileterious fungi in build- 


and Slaughterhouses 


are destroyed and the formation of meld is effectually prevented. 


1 


It keeps walls anc 
work from rotting or 
Antinonnin is 
ts SOLUBLE 


becoming mo 


IN WATER, 


ALL ODOR; 


= 


Hygienic Protect ve, 
Deodorizer, Disinfectant, 
Parasiticide, 


‘e 


, ete., are washed with watery solutions 1:100, by which means fungi 


i vaults free from dampness, removes unwholesome odors from gutters, stables, closets, prevents wood- 
idy 

POSITIVELY DEVOID OF it is NOT VOLATILE, like most anti-parasitic remediess it 

and READILY PENETRATES wood. 


It is generally employed in the form of a solution of ene pound Antinonnin to from five to filteen gallons of water er 


whitewash. 


FOR LITERATURE and SAMPLES APPLY TO 


EDWARD H. BUEHLER, 

134 Lake St., Chicago, IL 
OCCIDENTAL SUPPLY CO., 

131 Second St., San Francisco, Cal. 





FARBENFABRIKEN 


P. O. BOX 2660. 


OF 


ELBERFELD CO. 
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HIDES AND SKINS. 
(Daily Hide and Leather Market.) 
Chicago. and 16% to l7e. for long trim, with recent cows, 4.95 per cent. advance; bulls, 8.34 per 


PACKER HIDES.—The market rules dull 
on packer take-off. The tanners are anxious 
about getting hides out previously pur- 
It is understood that an effort will 
be made to keep the strike on until after 
Labor Day, but indications now are that there 
will be more lockouts, which will add to the 
supply of idle men and have a tendency to 
still further increase the demand for beef. 
Strike native steers are easier, with no sales 
to report. Heavy Texas are decidedly slow 
of sale of strike take-off and continue quot- 
able at 12%4¢., being the last selling rice for 
these. Light and extreme Texas rule at 12 
and lle., with no further business in prog- 
ress. Butt brands and Colorados are inac- 
tive at 11%4c. Sole leather hides are much 
steadier as a rule than native stock, which is 
generally easy. Branded cows are quiet, but 
firm at 1014c. as per recent sales. A leading 
packer has sold another block of native 
cows, all weights. Four thousand from Chi- 
cago, Omaha and St. Louis moved at the for- 
mer reduced figure of 10%c., which repre- 
sents the market on these at present. There 
have been no sales of branded or native bulls. 
The former rule at 8% to 9c. and the latter, 
8 to 8%e. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—The market is weak 
er on buffs. The chief reason brought forth 
for the weakness in buffs is because of sym- 
pathy with declines in packer all weight na- 
tive cows. It is rumored that a few cars of 
buffs sold at 10c., partly ahead. Large buy- 
ers are hammering the market and predict 
that the market will go lower when cold 
weather sets in, which will increase the 
country slaughter. We stated yesterday that 
cows 25 Ibs. and up were offered from Chi- 
cago, including about 25 per cent. extremes 
at 10 and 9c. This should have read 10% 
and 914c., and same is corrected, as it might 
lead to a wrong impression. Two cars of 
buffs, including heavy cows of Middle West 
take-off, have been offered at 10 and 9c. to- 
day, but as yet we do not hear of these being 
taken. A buyer reports securing some buffs 
from the Middle West at 10 and 9c., how- 
ever. Receipts from the country points are 
reported as very small, and dealers claim that 
peculiar conditions of the situation at pres- 
ent prevent them from securing carload lots 
unless they are willing to handle them with- 
A few country 


chased. 


out any margin of profit. 
packer native steers have sold out of bundle 
at lle. There is a good demand for heavy 
cows at 10% and 9%4c. from collar leather 
tanners, with stocks reported to be slight of 


these. There have been no transactions in 
extremes. Last selling prices for these were 


10%, and 9%4c. While we have quoted the 
market above on the basis of last selling 
prices it is likely that values actually obtain- 
able, with the exception of buffs, which we 
rule at 10c. and 9c. on the strength of the 
rumored transaction, are about 4c. lower on 
each variety. 


HORSE HIDES.—Continue at 93.65 for 
No. 1. 

HOGSRINS.—About 25e. dat. 

DRY HIDES.— Western sole leather 


weights range at 17% to 18c. for short trim 


sales at inside figures. Light stock ranges at 
15 to 15%e. flat and kips rule at about the 
same figures. 

CALFSKINS.—Chicago cities rule at 13%4c. 
and outside cities, 13% to 13%c., with most 
buyers not quoting the market at over the 
inside price. Countries are listed unchanged 
at 13 to 13%c. and present receipt kips, 
11%e., with veal selection, 12c. Deacons are 
steady and in demand at 6714 to 70c. and 87% 
to 90e . 

SHEEPSKINS.—Recent sales of packer 
shearlings have been at 95c. and $1, and this 
about represents the range on these. Lambs 
rule at 90c. to $1.05, as to condition, with 
recent sales at the outside figure. The de- 
mand for country shearlings and lambs keeps 
good at 60 to 70c. for the former and 65 to 
80c. for the latter, late take-off. Bridgeport 
shearlings are quotable at about 90c. Full 
wool Montana dry Westerns rule at lic. held, 
most bids 4c. under this price. Poorer stuff 
is quoted down to 12c. Packer shearlings 
from the Missouri River have been offered at 
80c. and 92c. for lambs, but at these low 
figures there does not seem to be much de- 
mand. The packers here are talking more 
money for their future offerings. 

LATER WIRE.—Rumored sales of buffs 
mentioned above in detail are all No. 1 buffs 
sold at 10c., with some No. 2’s at 914¢., part- 
ly ahead. All No. 1 heavy cows with some 
No. 2 heavy cows have changed hands on the 
Extremes have sold at 10\4e. 
and 914¢., which sales, it is reported, were 
etfected to prevent large tanners from buying 
at country points. Some of the dealers re- 
fused to sell on the basis of lower prices and 
claim that sales made ahead will keep buyers 
bidding at outside points. Packer hides keep 
quiet. Strike native steers and heavy Texas 
are easier and light Texas dull and weaker. 


same basis. 


New York. 


DRY HIDES.—The difference between buy- 
ers and sellers views on dry hides continues. 
Stocks here are reported to be held at %e. 
advance, which buyers are refusing to pay. 
About 51 Orinocos out of the recent arrival 
sold to arrive. ° 

CITY SLAUGHTER HIDES.—Recent sales 
of spready native steers in this market were 
one car at 13c. and another car sold by a dif- 
ferent packer at 13%4c. 

COUNTRY HIDES AND CALFSKINS.— 
A ear of New York State cows, buff weights, 
were offered in the market, but buyers’ ideas 
are bearish, and though 9%c. flat was asked 
no sale resulted. It is claimed that some 
small lots not containing heavy bulls were 
picked up at as low as 9%c. The market 
for late receipt car lot cows appears well 
represented at 9%4¢. flat, however. Calfskins 
are unchanged. 


Paris Auctions. 


Paris, Sept. 1—Results of the saies are as 


follows: Extra heavy steers, 4.49 per cent. 


advance; heavy steers, 3.59 per cent. advance; 
medium steers, 0.17 per cent. adyance; heawy 


cent advance; extremes, over 28 lIbs., 4.99 
per cent. advance; veal kip, 15% to 2614 Ibs., 
3.55 per cent. advance; light cows, 0.17 per 
cent. decline; calfskins, under 15% Ibs., 7.33 
per cent. decline. This shows an advance on 
everything but calf and light cows. The 
large decline reported in calf, which was not 
expected, may be an error in the cable. 


Leather Conditicns. 


Sole leather is generally dull, though union 
backs are taken much better than other lines. 
Prices are being held firm by tanners, how- 
ever. 


PELT PRESERVING METHODS. 


An enormous trade is done in England in 
de-wooled sheep skin pelts for export to 
America, Australia and New Zealand have 
also developed this branch of the industry 
very considerably during the past few years, 
and the skin is now an important source of 
profit, instead of being thrown aside as was 
the case a few years ago. The skins are ex- 
ported in what is known as the pickled con- 
dition, and arrive in Great Britain in the 
wet state in barrels. 

The process of pickling is fairly simple, 
although it requires to be done with some 
amount of care if damage to the stock is to 
be avoided. After the usual cleansing opera- 
tions, the pelts are thrown into a dilute acid 
bath—usually sulphuric—where they swell 
rapidly. After a short immersion a quantity 
of salt is added, which has the effect of 
again reducing them. After draining they 
are packed tightly into casks for export. 

Pickled stock is, however, always consid- 
ered a sort of speculation, and for that reason 
attempts have been made from time to time 
to substitute a more reliable method of 
preservation. Quite lately a great amount of 
success seems to have attended the use of 
formic acid, while one experimentalist claims 
to have achieved equally good results by 
pickling with acetic acid. It is certain there 
is an enormous field for exploitation in this 
respect, says Oil & Colourman’s Journal, and 
it might be worth the while of chemical 
manufacturers to give some little attention 
to it. It should be added that acid preserved 
pelts have been condemned by the Society of 
Arts Committee for bookbinding purposes, 
owing to the tendeney the leather they pro- 
duce has to deterioration of the fibre after 
being exposed to the atmosphere for a com- 
paratively short time. 


— 
WANTED AND FOR SALE. 


See page 48 for business opportunities and 


chances to get equipment at a bargain. 





CARROLL S. PAGE, 
HYDE PARK, VT. 
ee ~ 
Green Ga) any, Sov"'e. Widea, Sheep 
Wool Puller and 
Tallow 
Ronde-er 








Manufacturer 
Page's Perfected 
Poultry Food 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Ali articles under this head are quoted by the bbis., except lard which is quoted by the cwt., in tcs., pork and beef by the bbi., or tierce, 


Fitful Situations—Liquidation of September 
Brings About Reactions—Expectations 
of Early Revived Conditions—Increasing 
Home  Distributions— Better Export 
Movements. 

From conditions of cash trading, an im- 
proved export demand, particularly for lard, 
and fewer hogs at the packing centres than 
had been expected, the market for the hog 
lew 


products had a days since an upward 


turn. But on Wednesday, with liquidation 


of the September option there was a de- 
cided 


though there was then observed considerable 


reaction all around to the prices, al- 


of a disposition to buy at the inside prices. 


Moreover, on Wednesday there was a good 


deal of switching September to the later 
months. and the interest in September was 
becoming very narrow. And upon that day 
there was, as well, a somewhat unsettled 
market from the loss of confidence among 


speculative holders through the added labor 
troubles. But the succeeding day showed a 
bounding upward of prices all around and de- 
cided firmness 
There 


somewhat freer supplies of hogs at the pack- 


was, also, at times through the week 


ing centres, and there was occasional re- 


straining of the tendency to more regular 
prices through that feature. 

It may be said that by Wednesday’s break 
the ad- 


vance in prices that had been made before, in 


in the market substantially all of 


and hogs by the cwt. 


several days, was lost. Yet that by the 
yielding of the market then and the rather 
free liquidation that recoveries in prices 


were among the probabilities almost at once, 


’ 


especially as the “long” interest had in a 
very fair degree sold in Wednesday’s trading. 

There have been for some time some bull- 
ish sentiments which, however, have not 
counted for permanently better prices until 
the September option was fairly well liqui- 
dated, or the month actually entered upon; 
therefore, the reactions in prices that have 
taken place this week have not disconcerted 
these opinions. 

Those people in the trade who believe that 
the hog products will be at least moderately 
better in September base their opinions 
upon the probable freer outlets for supplies 
and the expectant desire to get up more ani- 
mation in both the cash and speculative trad- 
ing after the withheld supplies of hogs are 
more freely forward, and that an increased 
business would be more likely to follow bull- 
ish than bearish that 


the hog products markets, after their long 


markets. Moreover, 
period of comparative inaction, are seemingly 
due for more vitality in September, consid- 
that there should be 
consignments of the products to make up for 


ering, as well, freer 
late delayed shipments, whereby there is a 
probability of a reduction of stocks of them 
at the packing centres, while, as well, that 


there has been, latterly, growing export de- 


that there home 


sources that need free supplying. 


mands, and, are many 

The carrying charges have this week been 
widened by the more important decline on 
September. 

Yet the liquidation has been more exten- 
sive on pork than for lard and ribs. 

At the time of the most important decline 
for lard it was noticed that the cash product 
was not sympathizing with the options, and, 
indeed, that it was almost impossible to buy 
lard at lower basis than that 
which prevailed for it before the break in 


the cash any 
the options. 

that the lard 
has been moved out more freely on foreign 


There is no question but 


demands, and that there are somewhat bet- 
ter calls for it from home sources; and even 
the compound lard is waking up a little in 
trading, more especially at local and South- 
distribution, that 
buyers are beginning to stir themselves to 
the fall after 
period of indifference on their part. 


ern points of showing 


trading for season, a long 

The opinion that hog and beef fat prod- 
ucts are likely to have quickened distribu- 
future would seem to be 
favored by the waking up of demands for 


tions in the near 
some other products, and as they are in- 
fluenced by developments that should ulti- 
mately favor an enlarged trading in an all 
around way. 

It has been noticed that Europe, because 
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of the effects of the drouth, has been an 
active buyer in this country for some feed- 
stuffs, that the foreign sections which large- 
ly make butterine for the English markets, 
are preparing against enlarged demands for 
it on account of the expected shorter sup- 
plies of the dairy product in England, that 
there has been a very sharp advance in the 
prices of oleo oil on the increased demands 
for it for the make of butterine and its late 
That is stead- 
ily advancing in English markets on Conti- 
nental demands there for it, 


modified productions. tallow 
and as the out- 
come, in part, of the late drouth situation. 
Besides that linseed 
meal, more particularly cottonseed meal, have 
been taken to that extent and at prices in 
this that 
needs of Europe of at least the feedstuffs and 


cottonseed meal and 


country would imply the urgent 
the probable added wants of livestock prod- 
ucts as the season is advanced, if prices for 
them are kept upon a reasonable trading 
basis. 

Thursday’s hog products markets at the 
West recovered moderately early in the day 
from the decline of the day before, espe- 
cially the late options, more particularly the 
January option, although hogs were then in 
rather freer supply at the packing points 
than had been expected and their prices were 
5@10c. lower. But there was no very marked 
vitality to trading, while new buying was 
The close of the 
market on that day showed a decided ad- 
vance. 


more of the January option. 


The deliveries in Chicago on contracts Sep- 
g 


tember 1 were 10,500 tes. lard, 2,000,000 
pounds ribs, and 2,000 bbls. pork. 
The average weight of hogs at Chicago 


last week was 242 lbs.; previous week, 240 
lbs.; corresponding week last year, 251 Ibs. 

In New York there has been a moderate 
export demand at steady prices, with sales 
of 250 bbls. $13@13.25; 150 bbls. 
short clear at $14.25@15; 300 bbls family 
at $15@15.50. Western steam lard has had 
a moderate export demand, with sales of 600 


mess at 


tes., chiefly on p. t., part at $7, closing at 
$7.15 to $7.25. City steam has a steady ex- 
port with $6.75 bid. Compound 
lard has a rather freer demand, and is quoted 
In city meats, bel- 
lies are held firmly at late prices, with freer 
demands. Sales of 40,000 Ibs. pickled at 
9'4c. for 12 lbs.; 9c. for 14 lbs.; 10c. for 10 
Ibs.; pickled shoulders have been sold at 7c. 
for 1,500; pickled hams at 104@11e. for 
2,500. 

Exports for the week from Atlantic ports, 
1,687 bbls. pork, 10,297,878 Ibs. lard, 11,345,756 
lbs. meats; coresponding week last year: 
2.475 bbls. pork, 6,976,140 Ibs. lard, 11,821,150 


Ibs 


inquiry, 


at 5% @6c. for car lots. 


meat. 
BEEF. 


order, 


The English demand is of a quiet 
moderate ; 
India 


. 
$9; 


trade 
firmly held, 
tes., $14@15.50; 
packet, $10; family, $11. 
o— _ 

PRODUCE EXCHANGE NOTES. 


Memberships about $250. 
Proposed for membership: John H. Me- 
Millan (grain), Herbert C. Rowland (ships). 
Visitors: Peter Mork, Copenhagen; C. de 
Waal, Amsterdam; Geo. Creak, Montreal; 
Robert Ramsey, Baltimore; W. J. Hammond, 
New Orleans; J. D. Kelley, J. A. Howell, J. 
Norton, Henry Bansler, Jr., Chicago. 


home buying 
City 


barreled 


and 
prices are extra 


mess, 


mess, 
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STOCK RAISING IN JAPAN. 


Stock raising is still in its infancy in 
Japan, and is not likely to become an im- 
portant industry, owing to the high price 
the the 
most of not fit 


Oats and maize as foods 


of land and coarseness of native 


grasses, which are for food 
for cattle or horses. 
for farm animals are practically unknown, 
and what passes for hay is a kind of straw, 
which is choped fine before it is fed to horses. 
A little than the 


land consists of plains and pastures, and of 


less one-sixth of arable 
this about two-fifths belong to the State and 
the imperial household, the remainder being 
owned by private stock raisers, who raise 
stock principally for tillage and draft ani- 
mals. The natives are not accustomed to ‘the 
use of butter or milk, and do not usually like 
the taste of them, and their religious preju- 
dices have hitherto prevented the general use 
of meat of any kind, although they now seem 
to be developing a taste for all these kinds 
of food. 

Farmers do not engage in poultry raising 
to a sufficient extent to provide the eggs 
needed for home consumption, these being 
imported from China to the valte of over 
Fruit 
stimulus of Government encouragement, has 


$500,000 per year. raising, under the 
advanced considerably, but:is not yet an im- 


portant branch of farming in this country. 


Bee culture is engaged in to a limited ex- 





tent, but the industry is still in a primitive 
condition. 


— —4o—___ 


REVERSE THE PROBLEM. 


Many men are inclined to complain that 
the world don’t treat right, and that 
they don’t get much out of life. Stop! Turn 
the problem t’other end to. Ask yourself 
how you are treating the world; how much 
you are doing for yourself? The average 
man gets out of life all he deserves—all he 
puts in, with good interest added. Life is a 
game of give and get, of “live and let live.” 
He who does nothing for the world deserves 
nothing from it—and generally 
There are exceptions to all rules; 


them 


gets it. 
the game 
of deserts is not always just and impartial, 
but the rule holds good nevertheless, and 
ninety and nine times out of every hundred 


the man who uses fate as a target should 
take a few shots at himself—From “Vest 
Pocket Confidence,” in Four-Track News for 


September. 
= —— 


CHEAP SOAP TO BLAME. 
Mrs. De Neat 


man who claims to deserve charity, you have 


It seems to me that, for a 


a very red nose. 

Moldy Miek—Yes, mum; the cheap soaps 
that us poor people use is very hard on the 
lit-Bits. 


complexion, mum.—London 





The Stillwell-Provisioner Laboratory 
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to the New York Produce Exchange 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW. 


especial 


The 


interest 


market has been without 
the week. It 
changed little, with the holding prices essen- 


for has 
tially as in the previous week, while buyers 
as in a conservative mood have handled sup- 
plies more to protect actual needs. 

The prolonged holding off of buyers for 
important quantities offsets the effect of the 
late falling off in productions, and leaves 
the market essentially in an unchanged posi- 
tion as to a trading basis. 

Concerning the effect of the long time less 
than usual productions there are some trad- 
ers expressing the opinion that the tallow 
market would have been easier had it not been 
for just that feature, and that it is sup- 
ported now only because there is less than 
the ordinary amount of the tallow made. 

On the other hand (the opinions upon this 
basis are more general) the contention is 
that by just the present holding off of buy- 
ers the business must be larger when cooler 
weather sets in and that the several weeks’ 
modified productions of the tallow will then 
come up as a factor for more confidence over 
prices than at present exists. The sentiment 
among sellers that better markets must 
come about has to favor it the late strength 
of the foreign markets, the features working 
upon them, and their belief that the United 
Kingdom, and possibly the Continental mar- 
kets must, ultimately be buyers here. 

The business in soaps seems to be of fair 
volume, and the use of the raw materials 
by the soapmakers is about up to the aver- 
age volume. But the soapmakers have been 
very well protected in their needs through 
their accumulated supplies of the tallow 
and many of them say that they have enough 
of a supply of it left to prevent their being 
urgent buyers in the near future. Yet these 
soapmakers are not more freely using cotton 
oil than usual, and despite the hopes that had 
been held by the cotton oil people that the 
oil would be attractive to the soapmakers 
at its prices compared with those for tallow. 

It is a surprise to the tallow trade that 
the soapmakers are able to be as conservative 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


in buying the beef fat product as it is indi- 
cated they are; and beyond question it has 
upset some of their views as to market con- 
ditions that were expected by them to mater- 
ialize by this time. 

And the conservative mood in buying tal- 
low supplies is not only noticeable at the 
Eastern markets, but seems to prevail at the 
leading packing centres, where prices, as 
well, are nominally upon the trading basis 
of the previous week, although there are 
some reports that the West is holding ‘%e. 
higher because of the last London sale. The 
New York City hogshead tallow is held at 
414c., and probaly 4%c. would be paid. The 
New York city, in tierces, is nominally about 
4%c. City edible is at 5%c., but only mod- 
erate quantities obtainable at that, with 
the production not large, although that be- 
cause of the higher prices for oleo oil and the 
prices for edible tallow that the fat is trim- 
med close for the make of the stearine, oil 
and edible tallow. A sale was made on 
Thursday of 100 hhds. city tallow at 4%c., 
and the weekly contract deliveries will be 
made at 4%e. 

With the London sale on Wednesday show- 
ing a further advance of 3@6d., with fully 
1,300 casks sold out of 1,600 casks offered, 
and demand upon the English markets chief- 
ly from the Continental sources, there is im- 
plied the probable, at length, export demand 
to this country for supplies and added reason 
for the confidence that sellers have for ulti- 
mately better market conditions. 

Country made tallow in New York is find- 
ing a fairly prompt market at firm prices, 
and more of it could be used by the soap- 
makers at the prices; but the shippers in 
the country are not anxious to take the cur- 
rent market prices, as having hopes of mar- 
ket conditions more in their favor. Sales for 
the week of 315,000 pounds country made at 
4, @4%,c., as to quality. The Chicago mar- 
ket is quoted at 5%ec. for prime packers, in 
tierces, and at 4%c. for city renderers. 

OLEO STEARINE.—The market has not 
varied materially for the week. The trading 
in the previous week filled in wants for a 
little while of the compound makers who 
were short of supplies of the stearine for an 


ordinary make of compound lard, and there 
is no disposition among the compound mak- 
ers to freely stock up with supplies at the 
asking prices, especially while the compound 
lard business, although somewhat improved, 
is not an encouraging one, while it seems to 
wait for confidence in its trading, the issue 
of the pure lard market. New York quotes 
at 7e., and Chicago at 7%4¢c. asked. Sale of a 
car lot out of town in New York at 7c. 

LARD STEARINE.—The Continent lard 
business has improved, but the lard refiners 
seem to have plenty of the stearine. About 
8@8%4c. quoted. 

COTTONSEED STEARINE awaits 
prices the new crop oil season. 

LARD OIL.—There are light wants of con- 
sumers, but a somewhat stronger market as 
lard has cost a little more money. Quota- 
tions are 57@59c. 

GREASE.—Exporters are doing little, but 
there is rather more of a demand from the 
soapmakers and pressers, with a firm mar- 
ket. Yellow quoted at 3%,@4c.; house, 3%4,@ 
4'4%ec.; bone, 3%,@4%4¢c.; B white, 4%,@5c.; A 
white, 5@5'\ce. 

GREASE STEARINE.—Supplies are only 
moderate, while the market has a fairly firm 
look. Yellow quoted at 45%@4%c., white at 
oc, 

OLEO OIL.—The market continues strong 
with a close absorption of the more moder- 
ate than usual offerings. Rotterdam quotes 
55 florins. New York choice at 9%4c., prime 
at 7%4¢.; low grades, 6c. 

COCOANUT OIL.—A fairly firm market, 
with moderately active demands. Ceylon, 
spot, 6% @7c.; August to October shipment, 
6% @6'%e.; Cochin spot, 74@7%c.; August 
to October shipments, 74,@7%c. 

PALM OIL.—A firm market with only 
moderate life to trading. Lagos quoted 6c.; 
comemreial red, 54%4c.; ordinary red, 5c. 

CORN OIL holds to firm prices, with mod- 
erately active distributions of supplies, but 
not much new export demand. Quoted at 
$3.90@4.05. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—Trading is limited to 
small lots, with a fairly steady line of mar- 
ket prices; 20 cold test, 94c.; 30 do., at 84e.; 
40 do., at 64e¢.; price, 50e.; dark, 45@46c. 
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COTTONSEED OIL 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is ¢£n < ficial organ of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, and the official organ of the Oil Mill 


Superintendents’ Association of the United States. 


Somewhat Stronger Situations—Increasing 
Covering of September Contracts—The 
Late Deliveries Most Firmly Held— 
Steady Export Movements—Conservative 
Home Trade Buying. 


The market hardened early in the week, 
and has been since well sustained. On Tues- 
day there was quite active buying of the 
September delivery in part to protect con- 
tracts, but as well because the oil was 
needed to make deliveries on contracts with 
foreign markets. There were about 7,000 
barrels prime yellow traded in on that day 
for September delivery, which was as well 
somewhat firmer in price. Yet a small ad- 
vance was most marked on deliveries after 
September, while because of it the deduc- 
tion would be that the rather less satisfac- 
tory cotton crop reports from Texas, and 
some of the Southwest sections, notably Ar- 
kansas and Tennessee, and including the 
Government Summary of the cotton crop con- 
ditions was having some effect upon the cot- 
ton oil market, although it was not observed 
that their was material desire to cover 
“short” sales of the later deliveries, however 
that there was some interest that way. 

Essentially all of the Southeast sections 
have flattering prospects of the cotton crop, 
taking into consideration the expected 
August damage. And there is every pros- 
pect of a fairly large cotton crop, taken as 
a whole, however that some expectations of 
its magnitude have necessarily been modified 
considering the generally acknowledged dam- 
age to the crop in Texas and the indicated 
Southwest sections. 

It may be that cotton crop estimates will 
have to be pulled down further, as depend- 
ing upon weather conditions for the next 
two weeks or so,and the early or late season, 
with weather developments, and by which 
may be gauged prospects of a top crop. But 
the prospects now are of a cotton crop large 
enough for an abundant supply of cottonseed, 
and for which there should be reasonable 
prices, whatever may supervene to disturb 
what would seem to be the natural out- 
come of the seed market from the basis of 
supplies of the seed alone. 

There are sections of the Southwest where 
the seed supplies are promptly marketed, in 
the regular order there of handling the cot- 
ton crop and its products, but where the sea- 


MANUFACTURERS AND REFINERS 


son is yet too young to get a line on prob- 
able prices for the seed. 

But it is clear that a few of the small 
mills which have been disposed to sell the 
crude oil this week have made some arrange- 
ments about their seed supplies for the 
moderate quantities of the oil they have 
been willing to sell; and yet if certain prices 
paid for moderate quantities of the seed, as 
reported to us, or to $15 per ton in the 
Southeast become more general, it would be 
hard to see where the profit to the mills 
would stand so far as the oil market values 
are concerned, yet that taking the oil and 
meal prices together that there is perhaps 
something of an advantage shown to the sel- 
lers of them and because of the good demand 
from Europe for the meal and the full prices 
for it. 

However, there has not been enough done 
in the seed market as yet to outline decided 
general prices for the seed and the fact that 
some of the mills have been willing to sell 
the oil this week, as for future deliveries, 
is interesting not so much from the quantity 
of the oil that has been sold, since it has 
been only a moderate number of tanks, but 
only as showing that the mills are begin- 
ning to take some interest in marketing the 
oil, where before this season they had re- 
frained from selling it and had adopted a 
policy contrary to that which they exercised 
in the previous year, when by their liberal 
selling ahead of the crude oil they were 
forced in as competitors for supplies of seed, 
and through which then the prices of seed 
were strained to a basis out of proportion 
to that of the seed products. 


This season is a more hopeful one in some 
respects, perhaps chiefly of the probable 
calmness of the mills, as a whole, in buying 
the seed, although the fact that the specu- 
lators had sold a good deal of crude oil 
ahead and no matter how since they have, 
in part, protected themselves by buying the 
refined oil, yet that they may be some 
anxiety to get seed supplies for the crude 
oil deliveries. 

There is every reason this 


year to get 


seed supplies upon an unexcited, reasonable 
basis in order that the seed products may 
stand in competition with animal fat sup- 
plies which are likely to be in full volume 
on the large corn crop, as at present prom- 
ised, while the corn crop has only to appre- 
hend early frost to damage it. 


Yet that it 
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is recognized the fact that the corn crop 
will average about two weeks later than 
ordinarily this season, and will have to get 
that extra period of favorable weather con- 
ditions. All late reports confirm the esti- 
mate, as recently indicated in these columns, 
of 2,500,000,000 bushels corn crop. 


That there is some fear that there will be 
slightly unsettled cottonseed market condi- 
tions at the beginning of the season comes 
more from the thought that some of the mills 
may be influenced by the good market condi- 
tions for cottonseed meal on the European 
demand, and that they may pay more money 
for the seed than seems to be warranted by 
the at least present prices for the oil, what- 
ever may develop as the season wears along. 

It is well understood that Europe wants 
feedstuffs freely because of the effects of its 
drouth, and that it may be a little excited in 
view of market prices for them because of 
the necessity of getting supplies of them at 
once, as well as for the fall months deliveries. 
And the first effects of damaged or modified 
fodder crops in Europe would be observed in 
wants from this country of feedstuffs, as well 
as of substitutes for dairy products, and by 
which has come about the demands for cot- 
tonseed meal, linseed meal, and butterine, 
and through which the Southern markets for 
the meal and the Rotterdam market for the 
oleo oil and cotton oil for the make of but- 
terine have been latterly quickened in de- 
mand and at higher prices. 

But Europe has bought cotton oil latterly 
only because it felt it could take moderate 
quantities of it at the prices; and it has 
steady buying interest, more particularly for 
edible oils. And that some portion of the cur- 
rent export movements of the oil is more 
where the oil had been sold in Europe be- 
fore the late advanced prices for it rather 
than that there is marked stimulation to de- 
mand thence at the new figures for the oil. 
Nevertheless, that fully 10,000 to 12,000 
barrels of the oil, chiefly as before remarked, 
of edible qualities, have been sold within a 
week for export; and this is a fairly satisfy- 
ing exhibit for a movement in that class of 
the oils. Yet that Europe would not have 
an absolute large want of the oil at materially 
above the current prices for it, since there is 
of course nothing definite as yet, that the 
other soap oils in Europe that compete with 
cotton oil in the demands from the soapmak- 
ers will have shorter than ordinary yields the 
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coming season, but only that a little appre- tured goods made from the cotton oil at easy There is a belief that the lard market will 
hension exists that some of the European prices for the coming season for a libereal soon show stronger conditions, that an effort 
seed supplies may prove to be of more re- 


stricted volume than the outturns of the pre- 
vious year, and particularly linseed, which, 
well known, reduced acreage 
planted as against that of the previous year. 


as 18 


shows a 


Indeed the price for linseed has advanced 
this week in the principal foreign markets. 


In any contingency of the various seed sup- 
plies of Europe it would be some weeks be- 
fore they could come up as a factor; and as 
before remarked the near demands from Eu- 
rope are likely to be more for commodities 
that must have prompt use; therefore as 
affecting market conditions for them. 

Indeed there appears to be no especial alarm 

over market situations for the various seed 
oil in Europe, those used for soapmaking pur- 
poses, for which cottonseed oil is mainly used 
from apprehensions of next season supplies. 
Yet that the market situations in Europe for 
most of the seed and nut products there have 
been steadily hardening in price more be- 
cause of a steady using up of this last sea- 
son’s offerings, with not an especially abun- 
dant supply of any of them. 
There has been some sort of an impression 
that cottonseed would come out with some 
reserve from planter’s hands at the begin- 
ning of the season at such prices as the mills 
could afford to pay for it because of the more 
money it has taken to raise this cotton crop 
than ordinarily through the high prices of 
fertilizers and on account of the natural un- 
willingness the planters would have to take 
the prices of seed that should stand markedly 
lower than those of last year. 

Naturally lower prices than then should 
be had in consideration not only of the larger 
extent than then of the cotton crop, but of the 
large corn crop and the general conditions of 
business. But the belief is that ultimately 
the seed will be had freely enough at prices 
for a large production of the oil, and that a 
large production of the oil will be needed if 
prices for it, as well as for the seed, are kept 
down to a point where the foreign markets 
can be free buyers of the oil; while it would 
seemingly be the 


necessary to have 


manufac- 


home consumption of them on the prospec- 
tive supplies of the animal fats. 

Some new crude is steadily moving for- 
ward from Texas to New Orleans. 

The mills are asking about 4c. more money 
for crude, in tanks, for the week. There have 
been about 60 tanks new crude sold for the 
fall months deliveries by the mills and part 
of it at 23c., in the Southeast sections, with 
23c. further bid, while the prices are about 
22422, in Texas, 23c. bid in the Southeast 
and 23lec. asked; 23%4c. in Alabama and up 
to 24c. asked; 23@23%%4c. in the Mississippi 
Valley and at 24c. in Memphis. 

The export demand for cotton oil is steady 
at the prices for the week, and it comes in 
limited volume from all directions; it seems 
difficult, however, to contract with Europe 
for the oil in large volume for either the 
new or old oil deliveries ; some points shut off 
demand at any small advance in prices. 

Some of the home compound makers have 
been figuring a little over cotton oil supplies ; 
but none of them care to buy very largely, 
and it is clear that unless the prices of the 
cotton oil get upon a more inviting basis that 
the compound makers will pursue much the 
policy they did in the previous year of taking 
supplies of the oil close to near needs of it. 
There is nothing in the condition of the com- 
pound lard business just now to make the 
compound makers especially interested in cot- 
ton oil buying, although there is some in- 
crease in the compound lard trading over that 
had for a few weeks before. 

The soapmakers are, as well, conservative 
buyers of the cotton oil, since the tallow mar- 
ket has not further advanced, and is rather 
quiet. Yet there are signs of a stronger tal- 
low market, in that England steadily goes up 
in price, making another advance of 34.@6d. 
this week, 
from the continental markets, and prospects 
of both English and Continental demands 
upon the markets in this country. 

The lard market jumps upward occasion- 
ally and reacts moderately, although on Wed- 
nesday it sharply declined on _ liquidation. 


and where there is a good demand 


will be made to put it in better shape, and 
that increasing consignments and a better ex- 
port demand will favor a firmer tendency. 
Indeed, on Thursday there was a decided re- 
action to higher prices for the lard. 


There is certainly needed a better lard mar- 
ket for a larger compound lard business and 
a freer use of cotton oil by home sources. 

The New York market has been in the 
way of sales and prices for the week as fol- 
lows: 

At the close of the previous week sales of 
1,000 bbls. prime yellow, October, at 29%c. 

On Monday early prices: September, 28% 
@29c.; October, 29@2914c.; November, 29@ 
2914c.; December, 29@29%4c.; January, 29@ 
29%4c. Sales 700 bbls. September at 29c.; 
late prices on that day, September, 281,@ 
28%,¢.; October, 28%, @29%4¢.; November, 29 
@29%4c.; December, 29@2914c.; January, 29 
@2914c, Sale 250 bbls. September at 28%c. 

On Tuesday early in the day sales 1,600 
bbls. prime yellow, September at 28%4c., and 
prices then, September, 28%, @29c.; October, 
283, @2914¢.; November, 28%,@29%c.; De- 
cember, 28%, @2914c.; but late in the day an 
exceptionally active trading in September, 
chiefly in the way of covering contracts, and 
considerable business in the later options, 
with sales of 6,000 bbls. prime yellow, Sep- 
tember at 29c.; 600 bls. do. October, 29%c.; 
800 bbls. do. November, 29%4c.; 800 bbls. do. 
December, 29%4c.; 300 bbls. do. January, 
2914¢.; with the prices, September, 28%,@ 
29¢e.; October, 2914@29%c.; November, 29% 
@29%,c.; December, 291,@29%c.; January, 
2914 @29%,c. On Wednesday the market 
opened with the firmness of the day before 
well maintained. Sale 600 bbls. prime yel- 
low, September, 29c.; prices then, September, 
28%, @29e., and 28%,c. bid for large lots; Oc- 
tober, 2914@29%,c.; November, 2914 @29%c.; 
December, 2914@29%4c.; January, 291%4@ 
29%,¢.; January, 2914@29%c.; late in the 


day the market stood: September, 29@ 
291,¢.; October, 2914@29%4c.; November, 
291, @29%c.; December, 2914 @29%4c.; Jan- 
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uary, 2914 @29%4c.; sale 900 bbls. prime vyel- 
low, September, 29¢., and 600 bbls. do. Oc- 
tober, November and December at 29'Me. 

On Thursday the early market was fairly 
steady; sales 900 bbls. prime yellow Septem- 
ber, 2%.; prices, September, 28% @29c.; Oc- 
tober, November, December and January are 
at 291, @291%4c.; and late prices were, Sep- 
tember, 28%, @29¢c.; sales of 600 bbls. at 29c.; 
October, 2914 @2914c.; November, December 
and January, 29%, @2914e. 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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COTTONSEED OIL SITUATION. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
Aspegren & Co.) 
New York, Sept. 1. 


tically remained at where it was last week, 





The market has prac- 


and while some small fluctuations have taken 
place, prices are again the sameas last Thurs 
day. Europe has shown a disposition to take 
hold of large quantities at 4c. below pres 
ent limits for future deliveries, and refineries 
seem to feel like selling on the basis of 30c., 
standstill be- 
October, 
the 


these 


which leaves the market at a 


tween 20c, and 30c. for November 


and December deliveries. In meantime 


trading is done at within limits, one 
day at a little higher price and the next day 
the 


market 


at a shade lower, only to stay within 
August 12 the 


has been in this position, and it 


same limits. Since 
remains 
only to be seen whether the buyers or the 
sellers are going to give way first. Of course, 
the tallow and lard markets, the crop pros- 
pects, the markets for other vegetable oils 
will all influence sentiment more or 
and may decide the future course. 

It is almost impossible to give any accu- 
rate opinion on the market. Probabilities 
are that for a while yet prices will remain 
unchanged, and that the unsettled condition 
of affairs will last a whiel longer. 

Closing prices at noon to-day were as foi- 
lows: Prime sumimet 
September, 29e, sales: 


less, 


oil, 
October, November and 


\ ellow cottonseed 
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December, 2914c. sales; 
and 2914 c¢. bid. 

We further quote: Prime winter yellow 
cottonseed oil, 32¢c.; prime summer white cot- 
tonseed oil, 32c.; Hull quotation of cottonseed 
oil, 17s. 444d.; prime crude oil in tanks in 
the Southeast or Valley, new crop, 23c. 


— 


January, 2934¢. asked 


COTTON CROP FORECAST. 


Smith & Co.) 
Austin, Tex., 


(Special Letter from F, G, 
Aug. 25. 

For the past twenty days we have had our 
the field 


garding the growing 


men in gathering information re- 
crop, which for years 
we have been giving at this of the 


the shape of a forecast 


season 
year to our friends in 
based on what could reasonably be expected 
from the plant with fair conditions extend- 
ing to maturity. 

the belt 


a promise of being a moderately 


Looking at as a whole, the crop 


has large 
one. We had the early start; we secured the 
plant; we obtained the foundation; and cli- 
matic conditions have favored the crop from 
the beginning to the present time. It is true 
that a few sections of the country had too 
the this 
month, but in our opinion it caused no actual 


much rain during early part of 
damage except to delay the crop. 

The crop promises full yields in all States 
the 
have done and are still doing damage in cer- 
find, though, that 


has been extend- 


except Texas, where weevil and worms 


tain localities. We cannot 
the weevil infested district 
ed over last season, but we do find in many 
wevil sections that they will make more cot- 
ton than last season, especially through this 
central Texas. 
the 
where we believe they will make less cotton 


section and other parts of 


There are a few sections in southwest 


i.an last season, and in many localities about 


the same, which, after considering all points, 


leaves the State in very fair shape. 



































Marigold Cooking Oil 
Puritan Salad Oil 
Jersey Butter Oil 









Office: CINCINNATI, O. 
Refinery: IVORYDALE, O. 
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(Case Avoress-ARMSTRONG DALLAS.« 
* Copes — LieBer, Rosinson, Yor 














Lombard Iron Works & Supply Company 


AUGUSTA, GA, : 
Builders and Dealers in ENGINES, BOILERS, 
Tanks, Stacks, Standpipes, etc.; Bridge 


Architectural Iron Work; Railroad, Cotton, Saw, 
Fertilizer, Oil and Ice MACHINERY and Sup- 
plies and Repairs; Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, 
Leather and Rubber Belting and Hose; MILL 
SUPPLIES and TOOLS; Foundry, Machine, 
Boiler and Bridge Work. Capacity for 300 hands, 








ASPEGREN & CO., 


Produce Exchange, 
NEW YORK, 





Commission Merchants 











EXPORTERS 


Cotton Oil, Tallow 


AND GREASES. 











liad conditions of July extended into Au- 
vust, we would have made over the belt more 
cotton than we could have gathered, for the 
labor is not in the fields to harvest a bumper 
crop. Deterioration was expected, and is but 
natural, for the plant could not have pro- 
The the 
crop depends largely on the conditions that 


duced the July promises. size of 
will exist from now on, and with a late fall 
the plant may yet take on and mature con- 
siderable top crop. 

After duly considering everything in sight, 
and consolidating our reports with our per- 
sonal observations of the crop. we believe we 
are conservative in giving a forecast of 3,- 
250.000 for Texas and Indian Territory, and 
the 


States, 


with favorable conditions existing in 


other we should say that they are 
forecast of 


11.250,000 for the total crop, with possibili- 


safe for eight million, making a 


ties all in favor of a larger yield. 


*, 
— 






EGYPT BARS AMERICAN COTTONSEED. 





The importation of American cottonseed 
into Egypt has been forbidden by a govern- 
ment decree, because of fear that the seed 


might be affected by the ravages of the boll 


weevil, and the same insect might be intro 


duced into that country. 
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Board of Trade memberships are selling at 


$3,500 net to the buyer. 


Swift & Company's sales of fresh beef in 
Chicago for the week ending August 27, aver- 
aged 6%,c. per pound. 
John Ingles, crop expert, 
the United States, 


Manitoba is a failure. 


says the wheat 


crop in Northwest and 


Swift and Company announce that a divi- 
dend of 1% per cent, will be paid on their 


capital stock, despite the strike. 


The beef these “independents” are putting 
out should be sold per unit of resistance and 
should be labeled “scientifically trained beef.” 


Libby’s watchman wouldn’t the 
using their platform Sunday. He 


was probably afraid the shock might kill pa. 


stand for 
preacher 


It has 


man is not 


that a 
intoxicated or inebriated until he 


been decided in Indiana 
lays down on the ground and tries to hold 
on. 

There is no truth whatever in the report 
that Paul Morton “threw up his job.” He 
just coughed up some green apples he ate 
when a kid in Nebraska City. That’s all! 

The strike is eight weeks young next Tues- 


day. Union and non-union booze “goes” un- 
questioned along Halsted street, and every 


other old place, for that matter. 


Receipts of live stock last week were the 
best in 293,719 


over the previous 


four 


months, aggregating 
head, an increase of 54,583 

week and a decrease of only 2,530 from last 
year. ° 


The 


seem to be any 


the third 


necessary 


“party of part” doesn’t 


more to the mis- 
understanding between the packers and the 
former employes, according to the packers’ 
lights, than a third wheel would be to a cart. 

These political parties are not the only 
What’s the 

They’ve got so many 
ask for title 
property to be shown by an applicant before 


“stand patters” on earth. mat- 
ter with the packers? 
men now that they deeds to 


engaging him. 
Some of Chicago’s former mayors wouldn't 


have “that 


especially at the 


monkeyed with franchise” two 
tail the 


So there is some credit due our 


minutes, end of 


last chance. 


mayor; he’s giving ‘em a run for their 
money, anyhow 
Chieago aldermen butted into the strike 


complication last week, probably thinking 


thev'd be didn’t get action. 


too late if they 


They believe in working both sides and the 
middle of the street, regardless of what ter- 
ritory it may be. 

Chicago packers slaughtered hogs last week 
22.700; Anglo-Ameri- 
can, 7,000; Boyd-Lunham, 9,000; Continental, 
2,500; Hammond, 3,200; Morris, 6.400; Swift, 
17,300; S. & S.. 3,900; H. Boore, 5,300; Rob- 
erts & Oake, 3,800; other packers and city 
14,000, making a total of 94,600, 


== 


against 78,900 a week ago, and 85,500 a year 


as follows: Armour, 


butchers, 


ago. That does not look much like a paral- 
vsis of business. 


Chicago consumers of meats were never 


handed such ill-conditioned, immature, abom- 
inably handled meats since the inception of 
the great packing industry, and never worse 
“soaked” on price. Heifers selling on foot 
around 21, to 2% last week sold in the retail 
Such treat- 
ment of the public cannot but result in a 


shops at good native beef price. 


large sized desire to see packers supplying 


Chicago its meat, instead of shipping it to 


fortunate outsiders. Meat is beginning to 
become nauseating, and reputable retail 
butchers would better shut up shop than 


handle such stuff. 


Live stock handlers in the Union Stock 
Yards were ordered to strike Wednesday 
morning. This action the strike leaders hope 


will close up the “independents” and cause a 
meat famine. This is what the independent 
packers get for paying the demanded wage 
scale and this is what the strike leaders hope 
the public will face 
affected by this are: 
Company, Roberts & Oake, H. 
H. Guth, Hoff & Pears & 
Pfaelzer, Standard Company, 
Miller & Hart, National Provision Company, 


a meat famine. Houses 


order sovd-Lunham 
Boore & Co., 
Breimar, Hess, 


Slaughtering 


Louis Pfaelzer, Levi Brothers, David Levi and 
some smaller slaughterers. 


Western railroads hauled packing- 
house products and dressed beef last week 
than at the strike started. 


The tonnage increased 100,980 pounds for the 


more 


any time since 


week, and 2,473,308 pounds over last year. 





for the week 
were 570 cars, compared with 585 cars the 
previous week, and 665 cars for the same 
last 


Shipments of all provisions 


time year. Deliveries at Chicago in 


pounds for the past week, with comparisons, 
were as follows:: 


1904. 1903. 
eo Eee 3,499,362 1,866,790 
Dressed beef .......60.. 3,007,719 2,333,942 
Lard 721,178 554,219 


Total pounds. 7,228,259 4.754,951 


Week ending 


BOG, Te vese eeeeceees 09127,279 5,933,651 
Bie fe Gsano ne hes 6,465,971 5,883,910 
ee. Gicceex 5.813.150 5,393,513 


July 30. . 4,573,191 5,434,819 
SU DCR i ih aewsdcreers 4,914,048 5.084.051 
A handsome, gilt edged, flexible-covered 


copy of the Holy Writ was added to the law 
library of Swift & Co. at the yards last 
week. The book has a place on the legal 
shelves because Moses was one of the great- 
est lawgivers of history. Recently the office 
of Swift & Co. was visited by a woman who 
berated attorney Robert McManus roundly 
because the book of books had no place by 
the side of Coke, Littleton, Blackstone and 
the revised statutes of Illinois. The story of 
the lawyer’s plea of guilty and of the hur- 
ried search for the scriptures which could not 
be found at any place nearer than the study 
of a Halstead street parson was published, 
and was read by J. E. Scott, of Carson, Pirie, 
Seott & Co. 
Mr. 
“get 


The next day Mr. Scott sent 
MeManus a Bible the 
and stay The 
the Bible was superintendent of the Ottawa 


with advice to 


next next.” donor of 
(1ll.) Baptist Sunday school when Attorney 
The 


former superintendent did not wish his for- 


McManus was a boy and a pupil there. 


mer pupil to wander away from the scrip- 
tural guidepost. 

“The butcher pig weighing not over 270 
pounds is the most profitable animal for both 
producer and killer,” says Charles Goepper, 
the famous hog buyer, in an article in the 
Breeders’ Gazette. “The reason is the same 
that for the handyweight 
steer; public taste has changed. 


won popularity 
Not many 
years ago we paid a premium of as much as 
$1 per ewt. for big heavy hogs known as 





LOOK 
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—FOR 


The ‘‘Kant-Leek’’ Valve 


Self-Grinding, Self-Seating, Always Tight 
Burlington Brass Works, Butlinston, Wis. 


JAMES B. CLOW @ SONS, AGENTS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘French fat backs’ from which we got a 
back weighing 45 or 50 pounds, but they are 
not wanted now, even by the French. An- 
other cause of butcher pig popularity is the 
enormous increase in consumption of fresh 
pork. Retailers want a loin weighing 10 
or 12 pounds and no heavier and to furnish 
this 300 pounds must be the maximum 
weight of the live hog. We find that these 
mediumweights are the healthiest. They 
rarely show tuberculosis, the bulk of con- 
demnations being excessive weights. Grow- 
ers marketing mediumweights sell them at 
seven to eight months old, reducing the loss 
and making a quick turn. Hog raisers aim- 
ing at maximum results will produce this 
grade, but they must be matured to top the 
market. Anything weighing 200 to 280 
pounds—sometimes I stretch it to 300—will 
fill the bill but a square back and good finish 
are essential to top price-getting.” 


———— 


RETAIL PRICES IN CHICAGO. 


Russell & Co., who operate several retail 
meat markets in different locations on the 
South Side and de a large business, report 
as follows: 

There is a plentiful supply of good grass 
heifers and young cows at prices afoot which 
admit of retailing as follows: 


Sirloin steak, 12c. 

Porterhouse steak, 12@1]4c. 

Rib roasts, 9@1lc. 

Round steak, 10@l1Ic. 

Chuck roast, 7@9c. 

Boiling beef, 5c. 

Native beeves are selling around figures 
which call for the following retail prices: 

Rib roasts, 18@20c. 

Sirloin and Porterhouse steak, 20@25c. 

Chuck roast and steak, 10@12c. 

Pot roasts, 10c. 

Corned rumps and briskets, 10c. 

Round steak, 12@14c. 

Other quotations are:: 

Mutton and lamb chops, 15@25c. 

Hind quarters, 12@1éec. 

Forequarters, 10@12c. 

Legs, 10@14c. 

Stews, 5@8ec. 

Pork loins, 12c. 

Pork chops, 12c. 

Tenderloin, 22c. 

Butts, lle. 

Leaf lard, 9c. 

Veal cutlets, 15@20c. 

Hinds, 14@l15c. 

Fores, 10@1lc. 

Legs, l5c. 

Breasts, 8@1lec. 


—_“4-—_—__ 
WHEN WOMEN MIX IN THE STRIKE. 
At Sioux City the packinghouse strike be- 
came a question of family and neighborhood 
politics, and when the women got into the 
argument the courts were appealed to. 


Thomas A. Faith had Mrs, O. E. Blake ar-- 


rested and wanted her bound over to keep 
the peace. 

“It’s all because of the strike, your hon- 
or,” said Faith, as he explained to Judge 
Page in the police court why Mrs. Blake 
should be called to account. “You see, Blake 
is a union man and quit work with the rest 
of the strikers. I stayed at work because I 
didn’t belong to the union and was getting 
good money. And say, that Mrs. Blake is a 
monstrous woman. She weighs 208 pounds. 
If she don’t quit coming over into my yard 
and scaring my wife I don’t know what will 
happen. 


“You see, Mrs. Faith is a 100-pounder, and 
when Mrs. Blake sails into our yard and 
calls my wife names Mrs. Faith gets scared. 
Why, my six-year-old kid has been called a 
‘seab,’ and him knowing nothing about union 
labor. We don’t dare to leave the house 
alone any more for fear Mrs. Blake will pull 
up our tomato vines and mow down our 
sweet peas. I tell you this strike is an awful 
thing.” 


o—— 





SHORTAGE OF “IRISH” BACON. 


There has been a noticeable shortage of 
Irish bacon in the British markets in the 
past month. Whether the falling off in ship- 
ments of Chicago hams and bacon to Eng- 
land and Ireland, due to the meat strike, had 
anything to do with this shortage is not 
stated. In connection with the known fact 
that much Chicago bacon, shipped to Ireland 
with the American label, is there mysteriously 
transmuted into the “superior” Irish product, 
the statemnt of a Belfast provision mer- 
chant is of interest: 

“There are some very nice Chicago hams,” 
said he to A. C. Halliwell, of the Chicago 
Lice Stock World, who was in Belfast re- 
cently, “but I find it does not help one’s trade 
to have it known that he is handling foreign 
provisions. We can sell such meats at a 
closer margin, and have customers who buy 
on that account. Whenever we are asked 
about the origin of our meats we feel that it 
is better to be frank about it, but there are 
some customers who would rather not deal 
with any one who handles anything except 
home meats.” 

So they have to give them “home” meats. 


EARLY SUBSTITUTES FOR SOAP. 


There were many things used to produce 
a lather before the introduction of soap. Of 
these, one was the soap-berty, the fruit of a 
plant ef the genus Sapindus, which lathered 
freely on rubbing with water. Another was 
the root of the plant known as the “soap- 
wort,” the lathering properties of which were 
due to the presence of a substance called 
sapotin, which is also found in the fruit of 
the horse chestnut. It is said that saponin 
is put into the cheaper qualities of aerated 
waters for the purpose of preducing a fine 
creamy froth when the bottle is opened. 

Before soap began ta be made so exten- 
sively as an article of commerce, says Oil & 
Colourman’s Journal, or great-grandmothers 
used to make their soap themselves, and the 
way they set about it was this: A large 
barrel was raised off the ground sufficiently 
far to allow a tub to be placed beneath it, 
the bottom of the barrel having a great 
number of small holes bored through it. 
The barrel was now filled up with wood 
ashes, and now and then a pailful of water 
was thrown on the ashes, which being porous, 
allowed the water to percolate through and 


—— iS 


find its way to the tub beneath. On its way 
it dissolved all the potash and soda (which 
are always found in the ashes of plants), 
and thus a weak soda solution was obtained. 
This soda solution was then put into an iron 
boiler the day before the wash, along with a 
quantity of grease, fat; etc., and the mix- 
ture boiled for an hour or two. A shovelful 
of salt was then added, and the fire allowed 
to go out. As the mixture cooled a solid 
layer of curd soap separated out and solidi- 
fied on the top of the water. 


_——~e. 





SICK PORK. 


There seems to be an unusual amount of 
disease among the swine of Great Britain. 
Porcine tuberculosis is prevalent to an 
alarming extent. British pork thus has the 
unsavory taint of being sick. The inspec- 
tion is severe, but it is lax in many of the 
country districts where the “locals” are neg- 
ligent. Whether this is because of interest 
or some outside influence does not appear. 
The hogs have been brought up under the 
usual farm conditions and no scourge has 
prevailed. This lung trouble seems to be 
largely due to the cold, wet or damp nights 
of the spring and early summer, and that 
may account also for British hogs not fat- 
tening readily this summer. 


—o——_ 


AMERICA LEADING IN CHEMISTRY. 


It is announced that the Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry, an organization with branches 
all over the civilized world, will hold its next 
meeting here. This will be the first time 
for New York to be so honored. There is 
a certain fitness about it, however. There 
was a time when the German chemists led 
the world in learning and research. But 
that time is past. The men who work in 
our laboratories have taken the lead. What 
is more, there is a closer relation between 
chemical science and that science applied to 
industry in this country than anywhere 
else.—New York Sun. 


* 


GALL’S THE THING. 


In this life’s unceasing battle with its raeket 
and its rattle, with its gab and tittle- 
tattle, 

Love and hate, 

When its winning and reverses, when its 
blesings and its curses, when its fat 
and empty purses 

Alternate, 

When at chances you are nabbing, into every 
scheme are dabbing and at every root 
are grabbing 

Lest you fall, 

Though you’ve nerve to face the racket un- 
derneath your business jacket, you 
must have a force to back *— 

Which is gall. —Denver Post. 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET. 
@pecial Letter to The National Provisioner from 0. 
D, Forsyth & Oo.) 

Chicago, Aug. 31—We quote markets as 
follows: Green hams, 10@12 ave., 954@9%; 
12@14 ave., 94,@9%; 14@16 ave., 9%@9%; 
18@20 ave., 9%@9%; green picnics, 5@6 
ave., 74%; 6@8 ave., 74; 8@10 ave., 74%; 10 
@l12 ave., 744; green N. 'Y. shoulders, 10@12 
ave., 7%; 12@14 ave., 74%; green skinned 
hams, 18@20 ave., 10%@10%; green clear 
bellies, 8@10 ave., 10; 10@12 ave., 914; No. 
1S. P. hams, 8@10 ave., 10%; 10@12 ave., 
10; 12@14 ave., 9%; 14@16 ave., 9%; 18@ 
20 ave., 10; No. 2 S. P. hams, 10@12 ave., 
914; 12@14 ave., 934; 14@16 ave., 9144; No. 1 


S. P. skinned — 16@18 ave., 11; 18@20, 
ll; 20@22 ave., ; 22@24 ave., 11; 24@26 
ave., 10%; anes ave., 10%; No. 2 S. P. 


skinned hams, 18@20 ave., 10%; 24@26 ave., 
10%; No. 1 8. P. pienics, 5@6 ave., 7%; 6@ 
8 ave., 74%; 7@9 ave., 74%; 8@10 ave., 744; 
10@12 ave., 74%; No. 1 8S. P. N. Y. shoulders, 
8@10 ave., 7%; 10@12 ave., 74%; S. P. clear 
bellies, 8@10 ave., 10; 10@12 ave., 9%. 


— 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET 
RANGE OF PRICES 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 27, 1904. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD—(Per 100 lIbe.)— 
Gesehek ccccccccccce 6.05 6.97 6.92 6.92 
RIBS—(Boxed 25c. more than loose)— 
September ......... 7.30 7.30 7.22 7.25 
October ......cceeee 7.40 7.40 7.32 7.35 
PORK—(Per barrel)— 
September ......... 11.50 11.50 11.32 11.87 
Oeteder 2. cscccccces 11.60 11.60 11.42 11.47 
MONDAY, AUGUST 29, 1904. 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
September .... 6.82 6.97 6.82 6.97 
GORE cccoccosccce 6.90 7.07 6.90 7.07 
RIBS—(Boxed 25c. more than loose)— 
September ......... 7.22 7.37 7.22 7.37 
October ...... oes 7 32 TAT 732 TAT 
PORK—(Per barrel)— 

September ......... 11.20 11.40 11.17 11.40 
GOCE co cccvccccess 11.30 11.47 11.27 11.47 
TUBSDAY, AUGUST 30, 1904. 

LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
September ......... 0 7.02 6.97 7.02 
October .....-ceeess 7.10 7.12 7.05 7.12 
RIBS—(Boxed 25c. more than loose)— 
September ......... 7.40 7.40 7.35 7.37 
October .. ; . 7.80 7.50 7.45 TAT 


PORK—(Per barrel)— 


September 11.37 11.37 11.27 11.82 
October .....eseeee 11.45 11.45 11.37 11.42 
WBPDNESDAY, AUGUST 31, 1004. 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
September ...... 6.95 6.97 6.85 6.85 
October ......+-.+- 7.10 7.10 7.00 7.00 
RIBS—(Boxed 25c. more than loose)— 
September ......... 27 7.380 7.15 7.17 
October . 7.87 7.40 7.32 7.37 
PORK—(Per barrel)— 
September . 11.20 11.22 10.90 10.97 
GERIRGP ccvccccecees 11.45 11.45 11.07 11.12 
THURSDAY, SEPTPMBER 1. 
LARD— (Per 100 Ibs.)— 
September ..... 6.87 7.00 6.87 6.97 
October .. . 7.02 7.15 7.02 7.12 
RIBS—(Boxed 25c. more than | 
September ..... 7.17 7.27 7.17 7.25 
October . 7.35 7.42 7.35 7.42 
PORK—(Per barrel)— 
September --11.10 11.20 11.07 11.15 
October .....- -.11.12 11.35 11.12 11.80 
FRIDAY, SEPT. 2. 
PORK—-(Per barrel) — 
Beptember.......... 11.15 11.15 11.00 11.00 
Octobe. ......cccene 11.90 11.30 11.10 11.07 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 
September.......... J 7.02 6.96 6.95 
DR cecc cccces 7:15 7.17 7.10 TOT 
RIBS—(Boxed 25e. more than ——— 
September........ 7.0% 7.17 7.17 
October. .....cccees TAT t. red 7.32 7.82 


CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 





RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Monday, Aug. 22...... 31,266 786 635,343 25,953 
Tuesday, Aug. 23...... 6,147 1,519 16,923 33,731 
Wednesday, Aug. 24....15,114 856 20,789 22,682 
Thursday, Aug. 25..... 8,535 429 419,402 19,914 
Friday, Aug. 26....... 3,135 871 14,111 6,272 
Saturday, Aug. 27...... 400 100 = 10,000 4,000 
Totals this week..... 64,597 4,061 116,568 112,554 
Previous week ..... 093 2,830 82,673 92,770 
Cor, week 1903........ 70,230 5,268 112,007 114,012 








Cor. week 1902........ 52,698 5,193 109,675 108,400 
SHIPMENTS, 

Monday, Aug. 22...... 6,050 44 8,273 8,396 
Tuesday, Aug. 23...... 5,995 143 3,003 14,587 
Wednesday, Aug. 24... 6,734 236 4,952 18,079 
Thursday, Aug. 25.... 7,313 110 8,902 14,740 
Friday, Aug. 26....... 5,593 161 3,052 10,715 
Saturday, Aug. 27..... 400 eee 1,000 3,000 

Totals this week... .32,085 697 24,186 69,467 
Previous week ........ 20,517 326 19,726 48,641 
Cor. week 1908........ 21,886 664 23,797 49,502 
Cor. week 1902........ 18,547 363 21,711 22,268 
Combined receipts of hogs at eleven markets 

for week ending Aug. 27, 1904.............. 363,000 
WOE GD vcveccceccecccesocssovcseccevecsess 299,000 
WORE AGO cecccccccccvccccccccccccsceccocccees 345,000 
BOO POSTS ODD oc cccccsceccccccccccccccsccceses 291,000 

Total receipts for year to date, 14,501,000, against 
12,955,000 year ago, 14,545,000 two years ago. 

Receipts at six points (Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City), as fol- 
lows: 

Cattle Hogs Sheep. 

Week ending Aug. 27........ 178,400 286,000 208,200 
TE OD. ceccevarcccceusens 139,300 223,600 170,900 
Wr UD ebaccscceceeosconde 185,900 253,200 196,500 
Two years ago.........e00+ 195,500 207,100 342,700 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTER. 


Chicago packers slaughtered hogs during week end- 
ing Aug. 27 as follows: 





Aemmeee BS OB. cep cccccesiovceccceceeveccesse 22,700 
BEER REGTIEE ccc ccccavccccevcccvcccccevese 7,000 
GENE Sccccnccscccecsccszececeseecasese 2,500 
i Se ccc cccceenieedneneced bares 17,300 
SEE CPG, ceccccncocceececsooesecoecees 3,200 
DEBE, cocensdanceceséascoseecenenense 6,400 
WaPS- Eee B Odeo cccccccecccecceccoccceces 9,000 
Py Ee kn ake sas ccsevesesosresctacesesnsaneoees 3,900 
iy Ne Gi cccoccccnccesdscevbecetececes 5,300 
BRSTER BH GORD. c ccccccccccccccccescccceeves 3,800 
QGURer PROMOTE .cccccccccvccccccsccsecccccece 14,000 

GO a ccnscedvecceccsssccccenceusesoccooes 95,100 
BAGS GUEE cccccccceveccceccoceccocesosececoes 2,000 
WOK BGO cc ccccccccccccccccccscccevcccccses 78,900 
YOOP GO ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccssesesss 85,500 
TWO YEATES 880. ..cccccccccccccccrcescccccces 93,800 
BGS FERED BGBiccccccecccceceeccocescoccess 117,700 

AVERAGE PRICE OF HOGS. 

Week ending Aug. 27.........ccececcserececees $5.36 
PYOCIOUS WOOK cccccccccccccccccccccosccccccces 5.26 
WED GOD ccccvccccvvcccccccccccesoscoesacesees 5.48 
BOD SEED OND. cc ccccccecceccescccccvcececousee 6.95 
SES DENTE GOD s 6 «0.066666 66006 600040 00686006008 5.75 


Estimated receipts of live stock week ending Sep- 
tember 3: 








GRO® cccccccccccccccccccceccceccescoccoocoes 60,000 
ery err 115,000 
Dn casccobinantntunss degaceidedacee 100,000 
AVPRAGE PRICE OF GOOD BEEF CATTLE. 
Week ending Aug. 27........ccsecseeecseseence $5.10 
— \ Pea ere 5.25 
Bic 0 oti viesesesersenseeneteeés 5.75 
TOGP BGO .ncccccccccccccccscccccccoccosccosce - 4.80 
TRS WEE Gs coder ceccccstcceccocwesetcevecés 6.75 
Cattle. 
Beeves, choice to prime.........-+eeee00: $5.85@$6.10 
Steers, good to choice, 1,200 to 1,500 lbs.. 5.40@ 5.80 
Steers, fair to good exporters and shippers 4.75@ 5.35 
Steers, medium beef........... eseeceseeee 3.85@ 4.70 
Steers, SuGenter Gee glade. 2.60 cccccccvcecs 3.35@ 3.85 
Besos, SPAGD TUBRS, .cccccccccccocecce . 2.80@ 4.10 
Steers, fed Temas... ccccccccccccccsccce 5.00 
Steers, western range @ 440 
Cows and heifers, fair to good 3.55 
Cows and heifers, good to fancy.......... 3.70@ 4.70 
Cows, good cutting to fair beef........... 1.90@ 2.80 
Cows, common to good canners........... -00@ 1.75 
Ge, SHED Dies cccccccccccccccccecse 2.20@ 4.05 
Stockers and feeders, poor to fair... - 2.00@ 3.30 
Stockers and feeders, good to choice. 3.40@ 4.00 
Bulls, poor to cholce..........sececceeees 1.75@ 4.00 
Calves, common to falr........-eseececess 2.75@ 4.75 
Calves, good to fancy.......cccccccceeeees 5.00@ 6.20 
Hogs. 
Heavy shippers, good to choice........... $5.45@$5.65 
Butcher weights, good to choice........ . 5.55@ 5.70 
Heavy packing, rough to fair............. 4.30@ 5.35 
Heavy mixed, pla&i to good............+- 5.25@ 5.45 
Assorted light, 150 to 180 Ibs............-- 5.60@ 5.75 
Good to choice, 185 to 200 Ibs............ 5.50@ 5.70 
Pigs, poor to choice, 60 to 130 Ibs........ 4.50@ 5.55 
Sheep. 
Wethers, good to prime mixed............ $4.00@$4.25 
Mixed lots, fair to good..........6.ceeees 3.15@ 3.70 
Wethers, western grass, fair to prime.... 3.76@ 4.25 
Ewes, fair to fancy......scccersecseveces 3.20@ 3.75 
Ewes, plain to good bmeding......... -- 8.25@ 3.85 
Culls bucks and scalawags...........+.+.. yp 2.00@ 3.00 
Yearlings, good to prime............+++ T 8.90@ 4.60 
Yearlings, poor to fair..........see0+: ~.. 3.25@ 3.80 
Lambe, fat western range.......seeeseees 5.00@ 6.00 
Lambe, spring, good to prime............ 5.25@ 6.26 
hambe, spring, poor to fair............... 3.50@ 5.00 














CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 
Beef. 


sdeccecccccccrereseces eeeees gH 


Native Rib Roasts. . 
* Sirloin 


Calfskins, under 8 . each......-.---+---.- fae 
—?e— 
SOUTH WATER STREET MARKETS. 
Live Poultry. 
BE ciiennciitciieheneetpens cocccccccccccesd® Qld 
Se tescecasstcsdenéa aduanees sesececcececll OK 
Be nnagesccevenessecssesecese coscceccseceeeeell @UMK 






Turkeys,....... 
Chickens. 





Gates . .cccccccces cee TITTTITTTITITT TT itt rri iT e »® 

Heavy "85 to 120 Ibs. we oh suseentdeons 8 @9 

Medium, .. 65 to 80 Ibs. ..... ssbcebeaeveneens 767% 

Small, ..... + to 60 Ibs, ....... eececccccccece 6 @&% 
5 @M% 
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MARKET PRICES 
CHICAGO. 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


y 
Beef Tenderloins, NO. 1.......seceecscceccceeee 
Beef Temderloins, NO. 2........seeecceeeeereees @i6 
a. — ee cee cccenccceeescceseseseseeseeeeees @ 6% 
WD RUNES on ccccccccccccccccccccccccccoeccese @10 
Seow Be Pocccesccccccecococeencesooseecees @ 6% 
Tee cdeeieenorerseeracconsrenersseee by 





Flang 8 


e080 © 
S. 
- 





3 


Comm OO 
& 


SADODS SO 


©8999909e> 
FR Re Re Ben” FEES EE SS 


— 










SAUSAGE. 
Colth BOlOgMa.......csecccsscccveceseseseseces @ 6 
Bologna, = long, round and cloth......... @6 
+ sa Bologn 3 7 
ban ote 8 
@ 8 
@6 
@8 
3 8 
9 
@10 
@11 
@10 
@10 
@8 
@10 
@10 
Sausage @7 
Leona, Garlic, Knoblauch..... 
Smoked Pork......++-seeeees 





Veal Ham 
Farm 


Pork Sausage, bulk or link 
Pork Sausage, shoat link.. 
read Ham..... 





Summer Sausage. 


Supreme Summer, H. C., New Medium a. 
German Salami, Dry. ° 
Holsteiner 
Mettwurst 
Farm 





Sausage in Oil. 

Geaeed Peaks, Wes csccvccsevcccese scccecvccccesed $3.75 
7 9-20 ‘ 
Bologna 
Viennas 





Per doz. 
fb Oi i CI, ncaneccesecvesteoseenssaineete $1.30 
SD, 1 oF B GOR. 00 OSD. 0000 rccccccccccccccccccce 2.40 
Se © GRBs Be Bi ccccccaccvceccssccsccccccccosse 4.85 
iy Fi ccersccovesenesstabsanntentsos 8.00 
BS WH. FE GEE, BD Gia cccccvcccccecccoscsseccocce. ---18.00 

EXTRACT OF BEEF 

Per dos. 
1 os © ON 00 WIR, cosnssecsscsessondscatl 2. 
8 GB, FRED 1 GOBER 1B BOE... cc cccccccccccccccce-coe 3.55 
4 oz ) | 5 een eERsrererp tren 6 
8 oz SRE GP DEE iccccevavecsesnnnses see 11.60 
6 oz. SGD GD BEeccccccccccocevcepees om 3 
2, 5 and 10 ®, tins............ . $1.75 per Ib 


CONDENSED MINCE MEAT. 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Hams, s Ibs. AVETAQE...20-eeeee seeeereneeees ° 
i 16 - “ 7 


611 


Smoked 
Boiled Picnic Hams. . 
Cooked Loin Rolls 


DRY SALT MEATS. 








Clear Bellies, 14/16 average...............+- @ 9% 
Rib Bellies, “* iin: SEE pnonive 4 
ee ee 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
Beef round, set Of 100 ft... ......nceeeeeeee cece @12 
ee eee S (obhevedebeeneneeenen wes * 
ied. |” secsécuvibnainnbwents 
Hog — Oa Beet 
96 Duns: Mpedium, each..-ccssecc0 secscess 8 
8 ry GMAT, CBG occcccscccccccccccces LY 
Sheep casings, ger bundle, Oe 
~ es “Imported, — 63 se 
a + os “ “Special med. @70 
FERTILIZERS. 
be Ci, BOF Gs 6060 cis iccccsssevcceees $ 2.40 
Hoof meal, per unlt...........s.esseeeee 2.35 
Concent. tankage, 15 to 16s od a ie @ 2.20 
Ground tankage, il to 12% per unit........ 2.0 @ ec. 
Ground tankage, 10 to lis a4 — 3 Renan 40 2.15 @ 106, 
Ground tankage, 9 and 20%, ton............. 2.12 @ We. 
Ground tankage, 6 and 35m, Bhs ccc ccesscee 16.00 
Ground raw bone, per top..........++... @25.00 
Ground steam bone. per ton.............. 18.00 
Unground tankage, per ton less than ground, We. 
HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 
Horns, No. 1, 65 to 70 B, avg. tom... .....00..005 $275.00 
TOE, TERE, BOP Be ce veccccscscccccsccescceccs 23.08 
Hoofs, 8 yh SEES mows 00 
CR, St Sc nncnncecsusactasooonedsses -00 
Flat Shin Bones, 38 to 40 BD, avg. ton........seeees 45.00 
Round shin Sones, 38 to 40 1, avg. ton........ 45.00 
Round Shin Bones, 0 to 5&2 BD, avg. ton....... 62.50 
Long Thigh Bones, 90 to 95 B, avg. ton...... 95.08 


LARDS, 





Sleo 0. 2.. 
Neatsfoot Oil, pure tes 


Tee CO wencses. cnctocoese @43 
TALLOWS. 
Ns i siccnccbesenenbhbsdsabbessnsnnause 54 Sif 
ee ere 5 @ 5 
PD Ge osc cccccvccecceqscssecoeescvcss thee 5 
DRG TD. Beccccccccccccccccccccccccecccescce 4! 
Oity Renderers. 434 Hs 
3E@ 
4 
1 
414 





9.25 

Cihibieetesteeeteeantenseeseenen 8.75 

Extra Mees Beof..,........cceseccccsscevceee 8.75 
Prime Meas Beef...........-sseccceceseeves 9.25 
| TEI b rtd 
CRIED TRIED, 0c ccccccccccccccccvcccccccceces 10.25 
Mesa Pork (repacked)........ seskaebusns La 
SE edswsettd5e6e<< 00sc00ea0 14.50 
PORT Wack POGK... 0.0. cccccccccccccccceces @15.0 
Ge Sbacccnceccscccoceceseusecocvesens @ll.O 

LARD. 

Pure leaf, kettle rendered, per MD, tos...........+65 85, 
LAB GURSMIUID, COB... 60 oo cccveverccsecccccccccccees #4 
Disssns stsnanscconsseneuessmmeeiel 

Mn ccescccsesecccccccoccecceescosesees Vac. over tes. 
BE ROU cc ccccccccccccccccccesececosese Cc. over tos. 
Tubs, from 10 to 80 D......0.....06.. Yc. to le, over tes. 
Cooking Oil, per Gal... ........ccce. cenceeeees 
BUTTERINE. 


F. 0, B. CHICAGO. 
No. 1, natural color. 
No.2 mA 
No. 8, “ 
teas = =2* ns 


Yok 





COTTONSEED OILS. 
Oe Ty PS cinneneseesincectscscasasesuse 
P. ‘8. Y., in taaks PPT 
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LIVE CATTLE. 
Good to choice native steers.............. $5.00@$5.85 
Medium to fair native steers............. 4.15@ 4.90 
Poor to ordinary native steers............ 3.50@ 4.10 
QwEB ORE GEAGBec ccccccccccccccccccceccce 2.50@ 4.50 
Bulls and dry COWS........cccccccecceeees 1.25@ 3.70 
Good to choice native steers, one year ago. 5.15@ 5.50 

—@—— 

LIVE CALVES. 

Live veal calves, a few selected.........10D @ 8% 
Live veal calves, good to prime. ........10 D8 to && 
LIVE HOGS. 

Hogs, heavy weights (per 100 Ibs.) ......... @6.00 
BOGE, ROGIER 2c cccccccccccccccccccccccceces @6.05 
Hogs, light to medium............ssseeeeees 6.10@6.20 
PIG D. oc ccccce cocccccccccccccccccccccccccccces @8.50 
BR cccccncccesccscce: ceccscesecsscncss 5.00 @5.20 
IVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Spring lambs, selected. ...........ceceeeceeeees per D7 
Spring lambs, food to choloe...........00..00-s per b 634 
Bring 1AMDS CULIS.... 2... cee cececsccctceeeeeeeeeees 6 
I, GENE os ccccvcccccccccccccsecesons per 100 D 4 
Sheep, medium tO Cood.........cceceeees per 100 B 3% 
I Sin ne ccnccccsdndenéewensecceses per 100 B 3 
DRESSED BEEF. 

CITY DRESSED. 
Ohoice mative, HEAVY .........6ecceececeseeees 8% @ 
Choice native, + oo rcccccccoeeccoececocoes 8 @ Hr} 
Common to fair, native ........ccceececcseees 6% @ 7h 

WESTERN DRESSED BEEV. 
Ohoice mative, NOAVY.........ccsceescccceces 8% @ 8% 
Gekesd MAMVO, NERS. cc cccccccccccccccccccces 8 @ 8% 
BRRIRVS, COMA. 00 GEE. ccccccccccccrccccccccece ™%@ 7% 
Choice Western, heavy ..........scccsseeeees 7 @ ™% 
Choice Western, light .........ccccseeveees 6% @ 6% 
Common to fair, Texan......c.ccccecces ces 4%@ 6 
Good to choice heifers.... .....ecccceccseees 64 @ 7 
Common to fair heifers ...........ceeeeeees 6 @ &%& 
GROIED COWS. ccc cccccccvcccccccoccccscccccoce 6% BZ 6% 
Gommon to fir COWS .......cccceceeeceesees 4% @ &% 
Good to choice oxen and stags ..........+.. 6% @ 7 
Common to fair oxen and stags ...........- 6 @ & 
Flashy Bologna DUIS. .......6.-ccccecccceees 5 @ % 
Fresn pork loins, Western............0.+00+ 12 @ 138% 
DRESSED CALVES. 
Veais, city dressed, prime, per D......... Heese @13 
Veais, good to choice, per D........sccecseeees a1 
Calves, country Greased. prime. per B......... 8 @9 
Calves, country dressed. fair to good........... 7 @9 
Onives. country Greased. commoOR..........-..+ 7 @8 
DRESSED HOGS. 
EE cctceienoneesccnee Sunbediescucetbenesoeses @ &%& 
eGR, BEBVF .cccccccee cocccccscccccccccccecs @ 4 
BID Pic ccceccacccccoscescocsenevestsosecs @ ™% 
Bama BBD Buccecccccccccccccccsecccccccccccces @ ™% 
Bes DD UP cenncnce cocucensesencccoseosseones ™@ % 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Spring Lambe, ChOWC.......+..++eeeeee per b @ 12 
Spring LAMDS, TOO. .... 66. ceccccecceeeecees @ ill* 
Boring LAMDS, CULIS......0sscccrecegerecces @ 10% 
GR, GENEID es cc ccccccvccsccccccecesccesccces @ 8 
Sheep, meaium tO ZOO... .....cccecccccvees @?7 
GREOP, CUMS... cccrcsccccccces sovceccccccere @6 

PROVISIONS. 

(Jobbing Trade) 
Smoked hams, 10 D AVETAGE.....--eeeeeeeee @ 12% 
Smoked hams, 12 to 14 B® average........... @ 12 
Smoked hams, HEAVY... ......ccecccceccees @ 11% 
Oalifornia hams, smoked, light............. @ 10 
California hams, smoked, heavy............ @ Mm 
Smoked bacon, DOMES... 2.6.6 eee ceceeeees @ 13 
gmoked bacon (rid 1M) ..... 6. cccccccceeeeeee @ 12% 
NN INI, ccsnccccecocscccecvesseaccss @ 13 
Smoked beef tongues, per B............065 @ is 
BOK] GHOUMETB. «6.6... ccceceeeeeeeeees @ % 
Pickled bellies, DOAVY.... 6... cccceecceseeces @ 9 


BONES, HOOFS, HAIR AND HORNS. 
Reund shin bones, av. 50-60 ® cut, per 108 bomes, 
per 2,000 B 955.00 a 860.00 


TiS Oty tenes, a. 40-45 D cut, per 100 bones, per 
oa $42.00 a 45.00 


eee ee eeO EEOC COC eSL OSCE rT 
eee eee Pee eee CSE COSTS SSeS e errr) 


75.08 
15.00 
10 @ 280 


Werns, 7 oz. and over, stears, firet quality.... 


BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 


Freeh steer tongues ..........e.ceeeseeee 50c to T5c a piece 
Fresh Cow Tongues... ....-6.-sececeees 35c to 50c a piece 
Calves’ head, scalded..........0.00+ sees 300 to 40c a piece 
Sweet breads, veal .......-..0-cececccees 25c to 75c a pair 
Sweet breads. beef..........cerscesescees 16c to 18¢ a 
GHBIET TIGEP cocccccccccccccceccccccceces 25c to 50c a piece 
Beef kidneys...........+.+0+- osdeessabes 7c to 12c a piece 
BD BEI cc ccccccccascoccceesss 1c io 2c a piece 
BPE, Wii rcc cocccccccsccccecccccccccces 4cto ica Db 
Geo cccvccconscccccecisccceserdccceccs 5c to Tc a piece 
GRIER, BOGE. ccccccvececcocesecccoccseces 10c to 15c a piece 
BU, DERE occccccccccscccescccececccccss 10c to 12c a Db 
Tenderloin beef, Western............ - Léc to 26c a 
RAGES B50GB ov cccccccccccccccccoces - 6e to 10c a pair 
MER inccccdese'® eeccerconseannes 124@13 
DUCE POs letes, WesterR. o.0ccccccccccccceccccee 10 @ll 
BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
GARE Disc cccscceneecccescocesccssecs + 2%@ 8 
Buet, fresh and NEAVY.........6 serccsceecveeces 4@5 
Se A Oia vn ceccccensccccccosssenessas @25 
PICKLED SHEEPSKINS. 
XXX sheep, per dozen .......ceeeeee ever @ 16 
XX sheep, Per GOZEN........ceseereeveees @ 4.50 
X Sheep, WEF GOZEM .......cccesccevevcecs @ 3.75 
Blind Riby sheep .........sseeees ve sees @ 3.75 
I  iniicitidil asics ueciiadeve @ 3.12% 
ee IIE cc ncccccccacscesiccs @ +50 
I EF Bcc ceccceccscccccczsce @ 30 
No, 1 lambs, ver dozeM........+.+ssseeees @ 3.0 
No. 2 lambs, per dozen........ssceseseees @ 2 
Ga CIE c cnccnccccacccccescescocseces @ 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 








Sheep, imp., wide, per bundle.........+..+++ My 
Sheep, imp., wide, per keg, 50 bundies...... $40.00 
Sheep, imp., medium, per bundle ........ eee ou 
Sheep, imp., per bundle, narrow............ 44 
Sheep, imp., Russian Rings ........+++sse++- 
Hog, American, in tes. or bbis., per D, F.0.3. a 
Hog, American, kegs. per ®, F. 0. B....... 42 
Beef, rounds, per set, f. 0. b. Chicago. ...... 12 
Beef, rounds, per set f. 0. b. MW. Y. ...++.0++- 16 
Beef, rounds, per BD ......cscscccceceseceees 2 
Beef, bungs, piece, f. 0. b. N. Y.....-000e00-« 6% 
Beef, bungs, per BD........cceccseseseevcvees 5 
Beef, middiles, per set, f. 0. b. Chicago....... 35 
Beef, middles, per set, f. 0. b. N. Y......+.+. a 
Beef, middiles, per D.........ecceeeeeeeeees ° @ 6% 
Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 1’s..........++ @ & 
Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 2°s........... - *%@ 38 
SPICES. 
Whole. Groua 
Pepper, Sing., WHITC.........ecceeveeeds 18% 21 
Pepper, Sing., DIACK .........sceeees ooee 12% lé 
Pepper, Penang, white..........0s.se0++ 
Pepper, red, Zanzibar..........ssssee0s -il4 18 
PODER, GEC. cc cccccccce coccccvcccescees 14 
Bntbsccectcssenceneniens abbesene 1% ws 
COTIANGET...... 0s ecccrsrsccceeeeseseecs 8% 8% 
GRBFEBe cccccvccce- coe cccseccece eecveeces 18 2 
WD cccccccsnsaqccccceccesseccesseesense 55 0 
SALTPETRE. 

A... cncisideninandicunianiiaotmeiiaeid 8% @ 3% 
Refined—Gr BOB coccencceccececcees ° 44@ 4% 

i sicccescdnateciencsaseeses “%@ WM 

POWROEs ccccccccescocecovcccccce M%@ 5 

GREEN CALFSKINS 

WO. 1 GRIMS c ccccccccccvcccccccccccvcesccecocccovcees $ .16 
sn anaes eeeoions eoesoesvececooesoscecseces 14 
No. 1 B, M. SIS ......-cccccccreccvovercccscvcosess l4 
Be. BB. Bi. GRIMB. ccc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoece 12 
BOR, By MGA ccc cncccceccccscccccccceccessccce cccoces 1.96 
We. B, IDVG 1A. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecocepocece - 1,55 
NO. 1 By Me, USM RE. 0c ccccccccccccsccccccs secccceces 1.65 
Be, BB. Ma, MIG Mec cccvccedseccedcsecssccccccs eooe 158 
No. 1 Wipe, 14-18.......cccccccscoccesvcccscccsscceses 2,00 
i I, Fine accntccycscoscesenceceeessseesiees 1.80 
NO. 1 B. M. KIPB....ccccccccceeeseeeveeerees eecccccce 1.80 
Sb BO, Ts BBs cv cccevcccccccccesces Snadereseesesces 1.60 
No. 1 heavy kips, 18 and OVEr.........-cseceveeeeeees 2.25 
No. 2 heavy kips, 18 and OVEF........cccsssccccceess 2.00 
I ncn cunbanindobeiapeontoanéeteientiele 09 
NG sn siinnthbabndakecsesesbestonsavesieees 1,15 
Heavy Branded ips. ...-.ccccccccccceceeeeeeceecees 1.35 
DR IEG 0 ov oc cccccsegecccccccescccevessseceeveoess 12 
TIORY KIS... ccccccccedcccvcccccccedeccccccoccces 1.35 
Heavy Ticky Ripe .....cccccccccccccccccossvsscecces 1.65 
BE BIG, «0 vanosesncsbeveseseerssenecseeensensés Ai) 





DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED—ICED. 


Spring Turkeys — Hens, dry-picked, plump 


breasted, 3 to 4 Ib. each, per Ib........... 30 @35 
Toms, dry-picked, fancy, 5 to 6 Ibs. each..25 a 30 
Dry-picked, average best run.............. 22 a 2 

Turkeys—Western, hens, average run.,........ 14 @15 
Western. toms, average run ..............14 @15 
Gass ccndenecenccnsesscccnscesasicnl 12 @13 

Spring Chickens —Phila., 3}44@4 Ibs. to pair, 

BEE De. satccecccsé, soosvcenesocsccscssess 21 @22 
Phila., mixed Sizes, per Ib...........0++00+ 17 @19 
Pa., 344@A Ibs. to pair, fancy, per Ib....... 18 @19 
ON SE ae 15 @17 
Pa., under 3 Ibs. to pair, per Ib............ 13 @l4 
Western, dry-picked, large, per Ib......... 15 @15% 
Western, scalded, large, per Ib...... paswee 14 @14K 
Western and Southern. small......... seeeelB @14 

Fowls—Western, dry-picked, average best.....14 @ 
Western, scalded, average best ........... u4@ 
Western, Southern & Southwestern, dry- 

Picked, average best .......2.02 ssccccees 13K%@14 
Western, Southern & Southwestern, scald- 

OB, CUUIRG DUE oo cciccccssnsccoccccoccs 13K@14 
Western & Southern, fair to good.......... 124%@13 
itis cciac: eheenseeande 9 @% 

Spring Ducks—Long Island ...............0++++ @16 
Se bndvacdsrwksnebesesessescnsenoenents 154@16 
Jersey. Pa. & Virginia, fancy .......... +++ 154KGI6 
Jersey, Pa. & Virginia, fair to good........ 18 @15 
SE ikhachicnnddiiibiidielingnistbibaedieaacimies 8 @l2 

Spring Geese—Eastern, white ...............+. 17 @18 

LIT, 6: toukeeabiunn dmeewenan 14 @16 

Squabs—Prime, large, white, per dozen........ 2.50@ 
EET 2.00@ 
Dash, PEF GOD. .cccccccccccccccccosscccces 1.50@ 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Spring chickens, nearby, per Ib...........-+++++ @14 
Fow!]s, POP ID.....ccccccccccsccccccccsccecccesees 83 @6 
ROSSSTS, POT ID... ..crccceccccccccceccccccseces 9 @ 
TUUMGGE, POF Bd. cccccccccccccccccccocccececees B@ 
Ducks, average, Western, per pair...... ...... 6 @85 
Geese, Western, per p@ir..........eeeeeeeeeeeee 1.00@1.25 
Live Pigeons, per pair..........ceeeeeeeeeeeees 20 __ @25 
FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
BASIS, NEW YORK DBLIVERY. 

Bone meal, steamed, per ton .........++++ $22.00 @23.00 
Bone meal, raw, Per tOM.....seeeeesesceee 25.00 @25.50 
Nitrate of soda—future..........sseeeeeee 2.12%@ 2.15 
Nitrate of soda, spot...........sceeeeesens 2.15 @ 2.20 
Bone black, spot, per ton.....-..+-+. 13.80.ch 
Dried blood, N. Y., 12-13 per cent. am- 

MROMID cc ccccccccccccccccccccccccscococce 2.55 @ 2.60 
Dried blood, West. high grade, fine 

ground, ¢, f., N. V..ccccccccscsscescoces 2.7% @ 2.80 
Tankage, 9 and 20 p. c., f. 0. b. Chicago... 21.00 @22.00 
Tankage, 8 and 20 p. c., f. 0. b. Chicago... 18.00 @19.00 
Tankage, 7 and 30 p. c., f. 0. b. Obicago... 15.00 @16.00 
Tankage, 6 and 35 p.c., f. 0. b. Ohicago.,, 15.00 @16.00 
Garbage tankage, f. o. b. New York....... 8.00 @9.00 
Fish scrap, dried, 11 p. c. ammonia and 15 

p.c. bone phosphate.....-....eeeeeeeeee 29.00 @30.00 
Wet, acidulated, 6 p. e. ammonia, per ton. 14.00 @15.00 
Azotine, per unit, del. New York,........- 2.00 @ 2.66 
Sulphate ammonia gas, for shipment, per 

WIDE « . cncceccscccessceonsnssecoccosces 3.06 @ 8.00 
Sulphate ammonia gas, per 100 Ibs. spot.. .... @ 3.20 
Sulphate ammonia bone, per 100 Ibs...... 3.6 @ 8.19 
80. Carolina phosphate rock, ground, per 

2,000 Ibs., f. 0. b. Charleston ..........-- 6.50 @7.%6 
80. Carolina phosphate rock, undried, f. o. 

b. Ashley River, per 2,400 Ibs........... 8.50 @ 3.75 
Whe entind, GlIOE...ccccccccccrccccscoccccce 8.75 @ 4.0 


POTASHES, ACCORDING TO QUANTITY. 


en PODS TBs cesccccears .% @ 9.00 
Hames =. 1h sulk cguneebectanetiens oo @10.6 
Kivserit, future shipment............++++- 7.0 @7.% 
Muriate potash, 80 p. c., ex-store ..... 1.68 @ 1.95 
Muriate potash, 80 p. c., future chiguent. 1.80 @ 1.90 
Double manure salt —— p. ¢., less than 
p. c. chloride), to arrive, per lb. 
SIRE MBs cccke os. cedebecesanansscos 1.00 @1.12 
Sulphate potash, to arrive (basis 90 p.c.).. 2.08 @ 2.20 
Sylvinit, 24 to 36 p. e., per unit, 8. P....... »@ # 
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LIVE STOCK REVIEWS 


CHICAGO 


(Special to The National Provisioner from the Bowles 
. Live Stock Commission Company.) 
Chicago, Aug. 31. 

CATTLE.—Receipts of cattle the first 
three days this week, 53,229, against 52,527 
same period last week, and 48,588 same 
period a year ago. Business has been run- 
ning along nicely, and the market last week 
handled about 65,000 cattle with a strong 
finish. Monday’s receipts were 24,240, includ- 
ing 8,000 Westerns. Good corn fed natives 
were 10c. higher; others weak. Tuesday’s re- 
ceipts were 6,809; market steady. Estimated 
receipts to-day were 23,000, including 11,000 
Western. A new development in the strike 
situation occurred, and at 10 o’clock this 
forenoon the Stock Yards Company’s men 
quit work, and the market was crippled for 
lack of facilities for handling the cattle 
promptly. Early sales of good cattle were 
about steady, but the market was very un- 
even, and prices generally 10 to 25c. lower, 
with about one-third of the receipts unsold. 
Best cattle sold at $6.10 for several loads, 
averaging 1,435 to 1,636. About a dozen loads 
of good strong weight cattle sold at $6@6.05, 
and a liberal number of prime steers at $5.75 
and upwards. The bulk of the medium to 
good cattle sold from $5 to $5.50; good use- 
ful killers, $4.50 to $4.90, and plain light cat- 
tle down to $3.50. Butcher’s stock generally 
10 to 15c. lower, except best cows and heif- 
ers. A choice lot of Angus heifers sold by 
this company up to $5.50. Aside from this 
sale $4.65 was practically the top of the mar- 
ket. Most of the good to choice cows, $2.65 
to $3.25; medium, $2.25 to $2.50; common, 
$2; canners and cutters, $1.25 to $1.75; bulls 
tops, $4, largely $2 to $3; best feeders, $3.90; 
bulk of the good to choice, $3.40 to $3.70; 
medium around $3; common down to $2.25; 
range steers to the killers from $2.60 to $4. 

The strike ordered to-day called out the 
workmen in the independent packinghouses, 
and the retail butchers in Chicago may ex- 
perience difficulty in securing meat unless 
means can be devised to circumvent the pres- 
ent condition of affairs. The Stock Yards 
Company expects to be prepared to handle a 
full volume of business before the end of this 
week. 

HOGS.—Receipts of hogs the first three 
days of this week, 65,566, against 73,055 same 
period last week and 75,324 corresponding 
time a year ago. The daily receipts this 
week were: Monday, 22,900; Tuesday, 15,666; 
Wednesday (estimated), 27,000. The mar- 
ket has shown daily advances of from 5 to 
10c. until to-day, when the new strike trouble 
upset conditions, and the market opened 
10c. lower, closing sales showing 20c. decline 
with about 5,000 unsold. Tops reached $5.70 
for choice butchers and. shippers and se- 
lected light weights. Mixed packing hogs 
sold at $5 to $5.25, largely $5.10 to $5.15; 
mediums and butcher weights, $5.30 to $5.55, 
largely $5.35 to $5.45; heavy packers, $4.65 
to $5.10, largely $4.90 to $5.05; light grades 
from $5.30 to $5.60; assorted bacon grades 
around $5.50; selected packers, $5.10 to $5.20; 
choice shippers, 260 Ibs. to 290 Ibs., largely 
$5.25 to $5.45. 

SHEEP.—Receipts of sheep and lambs 
were quite heavy this week, bulk as usual 
being Western. Natives forming a very 
small percentage of the stock on sale. The 
market opened firm yesterday, lambs selling 
at $6 for best; $5.25 to $5.75 for good to 
choice. Wethers in god demand, exporters 
taking their kind at $4.10@4.20; packers, 
$3.85@4.10 for handy weights. Choice year- 
lings scarce, worth $4.25@4.50, with ewes 
selling at $3.50@3.75. Sheep, if anything, 
were a little higher; lambs rule about 
steady. Owing to the spreading of the strike 
packers quit alittle later in the day, and 
quite a few lambs were unsold at a quarter 
lower. Feeders active. Packing lambs, $4.65 
@4.75; wethers, $3.25@3.50; ewes, $2@3. 
Yearlings generally around $3.75. Best native 


lambs sold up to $6.25, but very good can now 
be had at $5.50. The outlook is very uncer- 
tain. 


—?_ 


ST. JOSEPH 
(Special to The Mational Previsionesr.) 
South St. Joseph, Mo., Aug. 31. 

Receipts of cattle last week, 13,959; pre- 
ceding week, 11,093; a year ago, 14,645. The 
trend of values for native grassers, common, 
underweight fed grades, Western rangers and 
Texans, the general break being 25 to 50c. 
The export demand, wants on account of 
Eastern concerns, shippers and local dressed 
beef men took good care of the good quali- 
tied, well-fattened corn cattle at steady to 
10c. higher prices. Not enough dry-lot cows 
and heifers are coming to cut any figure with 
the trade. Grassers, rangers and Southerns 
lost 25 to 40c. The decreased wants of the 
country buyers, along with the liberal re- 
ceipts and the big accumulations in the 
yards, caused stock cattle to depreciate in 
value to the extent of 15 to 25c. 

Supplies of hogs last week, 30,640; previ- 
ous week, 24,510; a year ago, 33,796. To- 
day’s (Tuesday) range of prices was from 
$5.20 to $5.55, with the bulk of sales at $5.25 
to $5.50. The market opened mostly 5c. 
higher than Monday, but, due to the adverse 
tour at other markets, closed up with all of 
the advance lost. 

Arrivals of sheep last week, 20,042; former 
week, 24,172; a year ago, 10,247. Up until 
Wednesday of last week, mutton grades 
showed a loss of 15 to 25c. with the close of 
the previous week, but since then the market 
has shown a gain of 10 to l5c., with good 
Idaho yearling wethers going at $4, Utah 
wethers at $3.75, and ewes from the same 
State at $3.50. On the above day, lamb val- 
ues held fully steady with the finish of the 
preceding week, but until.to-day (Tuesday), 
when prices broke 15 to 25c., there was a 
gain of 40 to 50c. recorded. Saturday Utah 
lambs sold up $5.75 and the bulk of the 62 to 
64-pound rangers on Monday and Tuesday of 
this week have gone at a range of from $5.45 
to $5.65. Both feeding sheep and lambs con- 
tinue to fall under the wants of the trade, 
and thousands more than are coming from 
week to week could be used to the good ad- 
vantage of the shippers. 


—— 


KANSAS CITY 
(Special to The National Provisioner.) 
Kansas City, Sept. 2. 

CATTLE.—Receipts this week, 43,500; last 
week, 53,500; same week last year, 61,200. 
No strictly dry lot steers have been here this 
week. Some very good steers that have had 
a little grass have been selling at $5.40 to 
$5.60 this week, and such are considered 20c. 
to 30c. lower than last week. Straight grass 
steers have lost more, and a decent lot of 
1,000 to 1,200 pound steers has been selling 
at $3.80 to $4.25. Cows have been scarce, and 
are steady with last week. Grass she stuff, 
$2.25 to $3.50; corn-fed, $3.50 to $4.50; veal 
calves, 50c. higher; best, $5.50. Stockers and 

feeders are in good demand at $3 to $4. 
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HOGS.—Receipts this week, 38,100; last 
week, 46,100; same-week last year,, 25,600. 
Hog prices were strong and higher till Wed- 
nesday, when the market was adversely in- 
fluenced by new labor complications at Chi- 
cago. Stock yards prices dropped off 20c, in 
two days; but the market is 10c. higher to- 
day, with a top of $5.45; bulk at $5.20 to 
$5.40, a gain of 10c. to 20c. during the week. 
Receipts of pigs during August here increased 
50 per cent. over last year. The average 
weight was 210, a loss of 6 lbs. from last 
year. But quality was never better at this 
season. 


SHEEP.—Receipts this week, 13,100; same 
week last year, 39,900. Sheep receipts are 
mostly westerners, containing a large per- 
centage of lambs and a good many feeding 
sheep. Killing sheep are strong and active 
each day. Lambs are 10c. to 20c. higher this 
week; feeding kinds a little higher; western 
sheep and yearlings sell at $3.40 to $4; lambs 
$5 to $5.80; native lambs, same; fat ewes up 
to $3.75; feeding wethers, ewes and breeding 
ewes, $3 to $3.90. 

HIDES are steady; green salted, 9c.; side 
brands over 40 lbs., 8c.; bulls and stags, 
744c.; uncured, le. less; glue, 4%4c.; green 
horsehides, $2 to $3. 

Packers’ purchases this week: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

| eee 10,067 10,933 4,133 

SE cidinatend edn 3,528 7,949 1,231 

Schwarzschild ...... 3,752 5,062 2,262 

ct eS earn 5,430 9,021 4,282 
—s?o--— 


CATTLE SLAUGHTERED. 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of cattle slaughtered at the 
following centers for the week ending Au- 
gust 27: 


I a oi tact Riis acenare eae eal 32,267 
NE cial Ges siege Wigs k ade ea ene 7,666 
St. Joseph ......... ageing heeae semen 13,967 
SN Ske 560s0s snidransrwnevepeqeneye 490 
8 RR re eae 1,332 
ER cs. 5 ars, 6G alae whicaidlare esas 2,500 
I cle artist wach mausiniacate we ubarecel aioe 1,080 
New York and Jersey City........... 9,977 
SE EE fk cw acc haacccemamawasmen 4,062 
EL <i. 2a caams coho nara Ghawaer ees 1,254 
A ENE ver ee paren eee 8 14,700 


HOGS SLAUGHTERED. 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of hogs slaughtered at the 
following centers for the week ending Au- 
gust 27: 


DEE oi osseecesdsasreanseeeee 89,621 
NE occ agie hve eau enieehaseiies 25,942 
ee EL. i's wcreidie ve Dceceteen Palaces 30,630 
OE EEE re ee 12,418 
EE MED sis-c:00 evs. 5onc bende ee eenkirn 4,959 
EY <ccutvnes sion cen eenes + seme 17,002 
I 5 Sosa boven sates een vee 11,650 
rere eee 9,225 
IN, oigcw Saclerkeataed SOXR CEOS 1,463 
IEE Soh). wow snake xb ibwenenle a 10,472 
RE he d+ ecede ub ap eesbedsiews.s 6,166 
New York and Jersey City........... 25,920 
a. ee eer es 1,233 
OT SRST tee - TERE y 3,448 
SEY vgkscaccavipeacnvateteedseans 19,070 


SHEEP SLAUGHTERED. 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of sheep slaughtered at the 
following centers for the week ending Au- 
gust 27: 


IN nace oe mdycnnnnewatvneken ries 45,195 
IER os icky Gsrn coatua a Watars Ded Glee 14,740 
a rr 20,037 
rn 65. oscarcanocarenvisreuges 559 
ne ECO ee 163 
EE nc ccpb ode a edben ae ape 0s 7,860 
New York and Jersey City........... 36,857 
WORE PHONON 00 hon cccccees cre ssece es 509 
es os nd hase nad oe ea ob eee Pee 2,721 
EE  oocskwenscandda perlone ee eeeele 28,400 
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NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO AUGUST 29, 1904. 




















Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Hogs. 
Jersey City ........ 2,336 ... 1,163 32,002 8,713 
Sixtieth st. ........ 2,392 55 3,975 4,830 eee 
Fortieth st. ........ ase one «es 14,467 
Lehigh Valley . - 6,222 ove eee 
Weebawken ........ L488. oc . 1,162 eee 
Scattering co @& 72 35 2,740 
Totals , .» «12,385 119 5,215 38,029 25,920 
Totals last week....11,080 138 6,701 31,696 26,240 
WEEKLY EXPORTS. 
Live Live Qrs. 
cattle. sheep. beef. 
Schwarzschild & S., Ss. Armenian, 472 ees eee 
Schwarz'ld & S., Ss. Minnetonka. 420 1,400 
Schwarzschild & 8., Ss. Idaho... 160 éoe 
Schwarz'ld & 8., Ss. New York.. ... -+» 1,000 
J. Shamberg & Son, Ss. Armenian. 475 1,162 cee 
J. Shamb’g & Son, Ss. Minnetonka 420 eee eee 
J. Shamberg & Son, Ss. Idaho... 244 eee 
} Shamb'g & Son, Ss. Maranhense 40 saa ax 
. Shamb’g & Son, Ss. Trinidad. . 10 10 eee 
Morris Beef Co., Ss. Armenian... eee oon 2,100 
Morris Beef Co., 8s. Oceanic eee 2,200 
Swift Beef Co., Ss. Oceanic... ane 2,100 
Armour Beef Co., Ss. Armenian ; 2,000 
Armour & Co., Ss. New York.. ee 1,600 
C. T. Kentgen, Ss. Mongolian 286 ose 
Cudahy Packing Co., Ss, Lucania. ... 1,000 
Total exports neetesataons 2,527 1,172 13,400 
Total exports last week..... 1,510 os 11,950 
Boston exports this week ‘ 1,800 ee 10,050 
Philadelphia exports this week.. 6568 one eee 
Baltimore exports this week 1,445 1,625 eee 
Portland exports this week.... 53 wet eae 
Newport News exports this week. 718 TT ove 
Montreal exports this week...... 8,442 637 eee 
To London eh Soe 3,298 - 5,850 
To Liverpool 5,578 2,787 15,000 
To Glasgow 1,339 ond see 
To Bristol 348 eo cee 
To Hull 106 ae ove 
To Manchester ........ssee+. 520 637 eee 
To Sonthampton aeeeseeses 4 ae 2,600 
To Bermuda and 8S. Am. ports... Be) 10 see 
Totals to all ports........... 11,243 3,434 23,450 
Totals to all ports last week....12,407 4,725 25,550 
—_—__@——_ 
RECEIPTS AT CENTRES 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 27, 1904. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Chicago 500 10,000 2,000 
Kansas City.. 200 3,000 sae 
Omaha 500 6,000 1,500 
MONDAY, AUGUST 29, 1904. 
Chicago awe . .23,000 25,000 25,000 
Kansas City . 16,000 3,000 3,000 
Omaha oad 7,000 2,000 4,500 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 30, 1904. 
Chicago . 7,000 14,000 20,000 
Kansas City 11,000 10,000 4,000 
Omaha 3,500 12,500 13,000 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 31, 1904, 
Chicago . .24,000 23,000 25,000 
Kansas City . 7,000 7,000 2,000 
Omaha 2,400 9,000 7,000 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1904. 
Chicago . 7,500 20,000 15,000 
Kansas City . 6,000 8,000 2,000 
Omaha . 1,500 4,000 6,000 
— 
ROTTERDAM. 
Rotterdam, Aug. 20.—Oleo-oil closes very 
firm. Total sales were about 3.100 tes. 


American oleo and stock, against about 3,034 
tes. during same period in 1903 and against 
about 6,800 tes. last week. Arrivals total 
3,215 tes. Total arrivals from America this 
year, 164,909 tes.; same period in 1903, 124,- 
987 tes.; total 7,142 
Present stocks of American oleo and stock 
are about 4,000 tes. oleo and stock, against 
about 5,572 


rT 


expected, about tes. 


tes. at the same time last year. 

Imports of margarine (butterine) in Eng- 
land amounted this year, in week ending 
Aug. 6th, to 17,667 ewt., against 15,416 ewt. 
during about the same period in 1903, and 
13,397 ewt. in preceding week. 

Neutral lard is firm, fairly large sales of 
strictly choice brands having been concluded 
at fi. 47. 

Cottonseed oil is quiet; new crop butteroil 
offering at fl. 24% to 24, and prime Summer 
yellow at fl. 23% to 23. Arrivals of Ameri- 
can cotton oil during this week amount to 
about 1,625 barrels. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


LARD IN NEW YORK. 


Western steam, $7.15@7.30; city, steam, 
$6.75 bid; refined, Continent, tcs., $7.65; do., 
South Africa, tes., $8.25; do., kegs, $9.25; 
compound, $5.75 @5.87 Y2. 


—_——o-— 


HOG MARKETS SEPT. 2. 


CHICAGO.—Receipts, 7,000; good grades, 
5e. up; packers steady; $4.70@5.65. 

KANSAS CITY.—Receipts, 4,000; higher; 
$5.15@5.35. 

OMAHA.—Receipts, 5,000; strong to 5c. up; 
$5.05 @5.35. 

ST. LOUIS.—Steady; $5@$5.60. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Reeceipts, 4,000; steady; 
$5.50@5.70. 

CLEVELAND.—Receipts, 35 cars; 
$5.70@5.80. 

EAST BUFFALO.—Receipts, 30 cars; 10@ 
20c. lower; $5.75@6. 


scandens 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liverpool, Sept. 2.—(By cable)—Beef, ex- 
tra India mess, 58s. 9d.; pork, prime mess, 
western, 70s.; shoulders, 41s. 6d.; hams, s. c¢., 
5ls.; bacon, c. ¢., 49s.; long clear light, 50s. 
6d.; do., heavy, 48s. 6d.; do., short ribs, 49s. 
6d.; backs, 45s.; bellies, 52s.; turpentine, 40s. 
9d.; rosin, common, 7s.; lard, prime western, 
tes. 35s, 6d.; 28-Ib. pails, 37s. 6d.; cheese, 
white, 4ls.; do., colored, 43s. 6d.; American 
steam lard (Hamburg), 50 kilos, 3514c¢.; tal- 
low, 2ls. 6d.; do. Australian (London), 25s. 
9d.; cottonseed oil, refined (Hull), 17s. 414d.; 
linseed oil (London), 17s. 3d.; petroleum re- 
fined (London), 544d. 


— 


OLEO AND NEUTRAL LARD. 


The oleo market during the past week has 
been very quiet, with little business passing. 
There are very small stocks both here and 
abroad of oleo, and with the continued de- 
mand for butterine on account of the short- 
age of natural butter, higher prices are 
bound to come. 

Neutral lard is very strong and prices con- 
stantly advancing on account of small stocks 
both here and abroad. 

Cottonseed oil is also very strong and val- 
ues are advancing on account of the heavy 
sales made, both domestic and for export. 
There is a better feeling in the market and 
more confidence in the future. 


active, 


2, 
—_ e~—_—_ 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 

Chicago stocks, 47,305 bbls. pork (49,845 
bbls. Aug. 1); 137,000 tes. contract lard (137,- 
860 tes. Aug. 1), 14,000 tes. other lard (33,- 
951 tes. Aug. 1), 21,750,000 Ibs. ribs (23,346,- 
865 Ibs. Aug. 1). Further gain in prices of 
the products early in the day, more particu- 
larly for lard and ribs, followed by an easier 
tendency. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Market stronger and 4, @c. higher. There 
is rather more figuring on the part of some of 
the compound makers at the West for sup- 
plies of the bleaching grade, where 26%4c. 
has been bid for tanks; not much done. In 
New York the export business for the week, 
as noted in our review, has been more in 
the edible grades, that run up to 32e. for 
butter and white, and winter yellow. Prices 
in New York to-day for prime yellow: Sep- 
tember, 29%c. bid, 29%%4¢. asked; October, 
2914 @29%c.; November, 2914@29%c.; De- 
cember, 2914 @29%¢.; 


January, 2914@29%e. 


Sales, 600 bbls. September at 29c.; 100 bbls. 
do, 291,4¢. 
Tallow. 


Late advices from Chicago do not: imply 
any general change there for the week, de- 
spite the occasional reports thence of in- 
creased firmness. Prime packers at Chicago 
5Y¥c.; city renderers, 4%c. New York is 
quiet at 4%c. for city, hhds., basis of last 
sale, and to 41%c. asked. 


Oleo Stearine. 


Quiet, as in our review. 
THE GLUE MARKET. 


(Special to The National Provisioner.) 

The general feeling exhibited by the users 
and buyers of glues and gelatines, according 
to reports received from-representatives both 
in the East and West, confirms the original 
belief in higher values ruling this fall on 
this product. Present quotations on high, 
medium and low grade glues ruling at the 
present time are as follows: 

Gelatine glue, extra, 22@30c.; No. 1, 18@ 
22c.; regular, 16@18e. White, first, 12@165c.; 
second, 10@12c.; third, 8@10c. Cabinet, high 
test, 14@l6c.; medium test, 11@14c.; ordin- 
ary test, 9@lle. Sizing, extra light, 11@ 
13c.; light, 9@1le.; medium, 744@9c.; brown, 
644@7e.; dark, 54@6%e. 


a 


BALTIMORE FERTILIZER MARKET. 


(Special Letter to The National Previsioner from 
Thomas H. White & Co.) 


Baltimore, Sept. 1—Ammoniates during 
the early part of August were dull; business 
for the most part being confined to odd lots 
from small producers at concessions from 
nominal prices. During the latter part of 
the month inquiry from the South has been 
pretty general, although little business has 
so far resulted. 

The Western situation remains practically 
unchanged. Tankage continues quiet, with 
the position on blood stronger owing to bet- 
ter demand and smaller supply; on futures all 
sellers are firm and quote at 5 to 10c. per 
unit above prices given below. We quote: 

Ground tankage, 11 and 15, $2.174%4@2.20 
per unit f. o. b. Chicago; ground concentrated 
tankage, $2.15@2.17% per unit f. o. b. Chi- 
eago; ground blood, $2.3714@2.40 per unit f. 
o. b. Chicago; hoof meal, $2.271%4@2.30 per 
unit f. o. b. Chicago; crushed tankage, 9 
and 20 (futures), $2.55, and 10 $2.571%, and 
10 ¢. i. f. basis Baltimore. 

Nitrate of Soda.—The market is firm, with 
indications for further strengthening. For 
95 per cent. prompt delivery, $2.121%4; futures, 
$2.1714@2.20; for 96 per cent., prompt de- 
livery, $2.15,; futures, $2.2214 @2.25. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market re- 
mains quiet in spite of predictions from the 
other side of higher prices. Our last ad- 
vices quote September to March, inclusive, 
$2.97% to $3, c. i. f. Baltimore and New 
York. 

—--&—— - 
WESTERN FERTILIZER MARKET. 
(Special to The National Provisi ) 

Chicago, August 31.—Since last report 
there has been considerable more trading in 
both blood and tankage. Blood, hoof meal 
and concentrated tankage are very scarce, 
both for prompt and future shipment. Tank- 
age is in fair supply, but held strongly at 
quotation. It is the time of year the 
Southern manufacturers come into the mar- 
ket for their winter supplies. As the sellers 
know buyers have bought very little so far, 
they seem to feel that the situation is very 
strong. (See page 39 for Western Fertilizer 
market quotations.) 
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A MAN WITH A PAST, 


Louis Walters, business agent of the Roch- 
ester (N. Y.) branch of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters’ and Butchers’ Workmen of 
North America, and later representative 
there of Jacob W. Rosendale, wholesale meat 
dealer of Buffalo, N. Y., an account of whose 
disappearance with considerable money be- 
longing to Rosendale, was given in The Na- 
tional Provisioner, turns out to be a man 
of many aliases and with a not too savory 
past. He has not been located yet, but in 
looking for him it was learned that as 
Charles Heitzman he worked for a time in 
Philadelphia, Pa., and became well known in 
labor circles. 

He left Philadelphia, Pa., it is alleged, 
without the formality of paying all he owed 
and went to New York City, where his name 
became Louis Heitzman. He next turned up 
in Rochester as Louis Walters, and soon be- 
came a leader in the local butchers’ union. 
He led it into the strike, and as long as he 
could pull out his weekly salary. Then he 
took up meat selling for Mr. Rosendale, who 
now regrets that fact several thousand dol- 
lars’ worth. He has left his wife and chil- 
dren unprovided for. 





2 
pPp— —— 


THE VALUE OF GOOD CREDIT. 


There are few business men or firms having 
a long and extended experience who are not 
at some time in their career placed in po- 
sitions, for their control, 
when they are obliged to ask for and ac- 
cept financial favors, either from their credit- 
ors or from the banks with whom they do 
business, says D. C. Delameter in Grocers’ 
Journal. Under such conditions those with a 
clear record and a high reputation for strict 


reasons beyond 


honesty, and whose word in business mat- 
ters has always been unquestioned, have an 
advantage and are possessed of a capital 
aside from material assets which can hardly 
be measured in dollars and cents. 

Among the many changes in trade during 
the past few years there are perhaps few in 
which the changes have been so decided as 
those which have taken place in respect to 
credits and credit methods. Formerly cap- 
ital ratings were first consulted, and if the 
amount seemed to be sufficient for 
the business, credit would be quickly given, 
even though lacking in the other requisite, 
now so At the present time 
character and a reputation for truthfulness 


named 


desirable. 


and strict integrity are given greater promi- 
nence, both by our commercial agencies and 
credit men, and often those just starting in 
trade who are long. on a good reputation and 
actually short in cash resources are in a 
much better position to secure credit than 
those who have more cash but a reputation 
for being sharp and tricky, and whose word 
must always be taken with a certain amount 
of allowance. 


In times of financial trouble or temporary 
embarrassments the honest man has a de- 
cided advantage, and credit men can point 
to many cases in their experience where the 
man who can be believed and who is known 
to be honest has for these very reasons been 
able to secure favors and accommodations 
which have resulted in saving a business 
to its owners. Those who have been en- 
gaged in trade for any length of time under- 
stand the value of a good credit and cherish 
their business reputation as of value be- 
yond price. 

Consequently to the younger men just 
starting in life and building up a business, 
a word of advice and caution may not be out 
of place. This would be, first of all, look 
well to your reputation and so conduct your- 
self that in time your word will always be 
considered as good as your bond, if not bet- 
ter. Work to ground yourself in the prin- 
ciples of strict honesty and thereby gain a 
reputation for it, and then never betray the 
confidence placed in you for these reasons. 
Many young men are to-day able to secure 
credit and aid in building up a business even 
if working on a limited cash capital who are 
known to have those desirable requisites 
when others who are lacking in them find it 
very hard to secure a foothold and often fail 
of success. 

A good credit in business is of the greatest 
importance, and those who are aiming to se- 
cure it should bear in mind that, while actual 
cash is desirable and necessary in the present 
changed conditions of credit-giving, a good 
reputation is still more important and should 
be carefully guarded. 


— 
OLEO’S INCONSISTENT OPPOSITION. 


Oleo and beet sugar from the standpoint of 





the chemist and of the consumer should be 
regarded in the same light—the one as a 
wholesome substitute for butter, the other as 
a wholesome substitute for cane sugar—but 
the farmer vote settled the hash of the oleo 
men and made the fortunes of the beet sugar 
promoters. If ever the dairymen go largely 
into the meat business, all the oleo laws will 
be repealed. 

thing that State 
in the matter of 
matter of trading 
stamps. Is the fault with the judiciary? 
Has the State really the power to abolish the 
has not the power to 


It is a most puzzling 
sovereignty is so strong 
oleo and so weak in the 


oleo industry if it 
abolish trading stamps? 
sort of rude imitation of 
forms of paper money—tokens of indebted- 
ness—and be inhibited from emitting an imi- 
tation of yellow butter? The State courts 
say as much, but the decisions somehow do 
not seem to jibe.—Merchants’ Review. 
a a . 
See page 48 for Wanted and For Sale Bar- 


gains. 


May a man emit a 


certain ancient 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Fitch Brothers will open a market at 
Portsmouth, O. 

F. Berg has purchased-J. F. Kraak’s meat 
market at Neola, Ia. 

Harvey Raybourn has opened a butcher 
shop at Converse, Ind. 

Kimball & Makin, of Ebensburg, Pa., have 
opened a meat market. 

An addition is being built to Pike & Kilby’s 
market at Eastport, Me. 

C. L. Palmer has purchased the market of 
F. G. Logsdon at Ira, Ia. 

W. G. Boyd has sold his market at Love- 
land, Colo., to Jos. Dennis. 

White Bros., of Amsterdam, Mo., have sold 
their shop to F. L. Wolfe. 

N. Kleine has purchased the shop of Peter 
Schmith at Steinauer, Neb. 

Anton Schulte is going to open a butcher 
shop at Hay Springs, Neb. 

J. F. Quinn has purchased the Galva meat 
market in McPherson, Kan. 

Wm. Burgin, of Cedar Edge, Colo., has sold 
his shop to Ed. Dougherty. 

Martin Cecil is building a brick market at 
Sandusky, O., to cost $1,100. 

Clinton Snyder, of Alburtis, Pa., will open 
a market at Siegersville, Pa. 

J. S. Tucker, of Benedict, Kan., has sold 
his market to W. E. Farmer. 

P. Driebers’ Sons have moved their shop to 
the Ingram block at Niles, O. 

V. E. Swanson has bought Emil Hendrick- 
son’s market at Oakland, Neb. 

J. A. Mulkey has sold his market in Tal- 
oga, O. T., to Smith & Laughrin. 

A. G. Buell has purchased the market of 
Emile Voleman, in Chapman, Neb. 

Preston & Rose have sold out their meat 
market at Essex, Ia., to Bert Craft. 

Jenks & McCall. of Munden, Kan., have 
sold their market to Harlan & Jenks. 

Ernest Wait, of Greenfield, Mass., 
opened a shop in Bernardston, Mass. 

Green & Thomas have purchased the mar- 
ket of L. A. Yount at Tonkawa, Okla. 

Anton Nelson has bought the shop of Dick- 
son & Denning at Newman Grove, Neb. 

Miller & Houck have sold out their meat 
business in Salem, Ore., to R. D. Ramp. 

Rumors says Harry Carothers will soon 
open a new meat market at Curtis, Neb. 

J. M. Bell has been succeeded in the meat 
busines at Fonda, Ia., by Bell & Santer. 

J. W. Neisz has opened up a new meat mar- 
ket in the Laub building, West Side, Ia. 

Ulrich Bros., of Hamilton, Kan., have sold 
their meat department to H. Cameron. 

Keiser & Son have purchased the meat 
business of F. W. Brand at Mexico, Mo. 

Mr. Motley has purchased the market of 
Wimberly & Motley at Huntington, I. T. 

J. S. Stussey has purchased the meat mar- 
ket of Hewlett & Floyd at Granby, Mo. 

Max Bischoff has disposed of his meat busi- 
ness at Perry, Mo., to Coon & Van Sickle. 

L. L. Case, of Upland, Neb., has sold his 
meat and grocery business to H. Stutheit. 

J. P. Miller has disposed of his meat busi- 
ness in Ataka, I. T., to Atkinson & Moore. 

D. F. Kelley, of Bedford, Ia., has purchased 
the C. E. Dunkin meat market at that place. 

Albert McCullough has purchased the meat 
business of Krause & Batty, in Oakland, Ore. 

Papesh & Co. have been succeeded in the 
meat business by C. Hardt, at Weiser, Idaho. 

J. F. Maystrike has purchased the meat 
market of R. Barth at Oklahoma City, Okla. 

J. M. Petro has succeeded to the meat 
business of Petro & Tennant at Topeka, Kan. 

E. Pill has sold his meat market at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Ia., to the C. B. Bosley Grocery Co. 


has 
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M. Wellman has purchased the meat mar- 
ket of B. W. Hartshorn & Son, at Tracy, Ia. 

M. (Carroll has purchased the meat busi- 
ness of F. C. Pohlman, Jr., at Eagle Grove, Ia. 

The Co-operative Meat Association, of 
Oakland, Cal., will open a shop in Alden, Cal. 

G. G. Kloster has succeeded Kloster & Tor- 
veldson in the meat business at Lake Mills, 
Ta. 

The Fowler Central Market has opened a 
meat and produce business at Little Rock, 
Ark. 

H. Z. & Gene Diller have purchased the 
meat business of Forest Hartzell at Diller, 
Neb. 

A. Ray has succeeded to the grocery and 
meat business of Aug. Harder, at Fort Smith, 
Ark. 

A. R. Ford has succeeded to the entire meat 
business of Lambright & Co., at McMinnville, 
Ore. 

McDowell & Cottrell have purchased the 
meat market of Vierson & Co., at Okmulgee, 
1% 

The butcher shop of Barney Puckler, at 
Schenectady, N. Y., was burned out Aug. 20 
last. 

Frank Korup has disposed of his stock of 
meats, etc., at Weiser, Idaho, to Wood & 
Hailey. 

W. W. Thurston has bought the interest of 
James Folck in the meat and grocery shop at 
Onawa, Ia. 

Rudolph Witterkind, of Unionport road, at 
Van Nest, N. Y., is building an addition to 
his shop. 

Grubert & Dunning have bought the meat 
business of Grubert & Eubanks, in Lock- 
wood, Mo. 

Fred Pfeiderer, Jr., has purchased an inter- 
est in = of the best butcher shops in Con- 
cordia, Kan. 

Fred Leuders 
er ag the 

shler, Neb. 

A. M. Lyles has succeeded to the entire 
grocery and meat business of Lyles & Combs, 
at Waco, Tex. 

Munson & Hagans have purchased 
grocery and meat business of W. R. 
son, at Denver Colo. 

J. H. Carter has been 
meat and grocery business 
Tex., by Carter & Greer. 

W. Young has succeeded to the entire meat 
business of the old firm of Young & Gour- 
gans, at Bismarck, Wash. 

A. D. Shepherd, of Lyons, Kan., has bought 
the meat market formerly conducted by W. 
E. Howard at Abilene, Kan. 

The butchers of Austin, Tex., are being 
compelled to move their slaughter houses and 
hog pens outside the city limits. 

Charles Knight and Luman Hakes have 
formed a partnership and bought the market 
of W. H. & R. W. Capron at Arcade, N. Y. 

E. Holtzschue has sold his interest in the 
grocery and meat business of Holtzschue 
Bros., at Oklahoma City, O. T., to Robert and 
W. Holtzschue. 


George Frey, who has conducted a market 
in Reading, Pa., for five years, has retired 
from active business. His shop has been 
taken by J. Hollenbach. 

Joseph Phillips, a butcher of Tiffin, O., 
struck by a Baltimore & Ohio Railroad train 
Aug. 23 and instantly killed. He was thirty- 
seven years old and unmarried. 

W. J. Lund’s shop at Oakland, Cal., was 
burned in a fire which started next door, re- 
cently. Besides damage to shop and loss of 
stock, three of his horses were burned. 

The retail meat dealers of Ashland, O., 
have formed a protective association and 
agreed upon a method of collecting bad ac- 
counts or refusing to sell until bills are paid. 

The conflagration at Martinez, Cal., on 
Aug. 19 and 20 wiped out the butcher shop of 
McNamara & Winkelman. Their loss is 
placed at $6,500. They have secured tem 
rary quarters and will put up a brick build- 
ing. 

The women of Osco, Henry County, IIL, 
have torn down the evil-odored stock yards 
and pens of the Rock Island Railroad at that 
place. The road had failed to remove them 


and Fred Wilkening have 
Fred Negrig meat market at 


the 
Thomp- 


succeeded in the 
at Fort Worth, 


was 





after due notice, so the women Carrie-Na- 
tioned them. 

The partnership of MacEslin & Miller, in 
the meat business at Seymour, Conn., has 
been dissolved. Mr. MacEslin will conduct 
the local market and Mr. Miller will move to 
Stamford, where he has taken a place in a 
large market. 

The Baltimore, Md., Federation of Labor 
has endorsed the demand for a ten and twelve 
hour day and $9 and $11 salary made by 
Local 90 of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America, of 
the meat dealers of that city. 

After a vigorous campaign by the Church 
Association for the Advancement of Labor of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of Massa- 
chusetts, which has for its specific object the 
shortening of the Saturday night working- 
man’s hours, nine out of every ten grocery 
and provision stores of Dorchester, Roxbury 
and other sections of Boston, Mass., will 
close at 10 o’clock on Saturday nights. The 
League is meeting with great success and 
declares it will close every grocery and pro- 
vision store in Greater Boston at 10 o’clock 
Saturday night within a short time. The 
movement is indorsed by the C. L. U., the 
Grocery and Provision Clerks’ Union, many 
smaller organizations and the clergy of every 
faith. 


—_4——_ 


A PARTICULAR TOWN. 


Ind., is seeking a reputation for 
cleanliness which will rival “Spotless Town.” 
An ordinance is before the Common Council 
with considerable popular backing which pro- 
vides that no animals may be slaughtered 
within two miles of the city unless they have 
been inspected by the inspector of meats. 
The slaughter houses must be well built and 
not cracks in the walls through 
The 
and shall be 
The walls are 
to be whitewashed or treated with some sim- 
ilar material. There must be at least one- 
half acre of ground surrounding the slaughter 
houses and this shall be kept clean. It must 
be sprinkled with sawdust each day and the 
old sawdust burned every afternoon. Slaked 
lime is to be spread on the ground at fre- 
intervals. The butchers must wear 
clean aprons and must wash their hands fre- 
water. When they 
are ready to kill an animal they must notify 


Columbus, 


have any 


which a fly or other insect could come. 


floors must be of concrete 


scrubbed with soap every day. 


quent 


quently with soap and 
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the inspector and he will inspect the cow, 
hog, sheep or 
10 to 


calf and receive a fee of from 

After the meat is dressed the 
inspector will again inspect it and for this 
he will receive a fee of from 20 to 50 cents. 
A heavy fine is provided for any violation of 
the ordinance. Naturally the butchers, while 
approving of sanitary conditions being main- 
tained everywhere, are opposed to such far- 
reaching and _ particular restrictions and 
rules, and will endeavor to kill or modify the 
terms of the ordinance before it becomes a 
law. 


25 cents. 


Butchers’ Tools 


Take a Plumb Cleaver. 


find. 


Smite the hone lustily. 
the cleaver back. Our butchers’ 


Get the hardest hone you can 
If the edge turns, send 
tools are made to 
stand hard work. If any tool 
passes our tests that should 
not, we want to know it. 


Plumb’s Cleavers 


are made of the best soft-steel 
bodies withdeep tool-steel bits. 
The soft steel is tough and 


strong; the tool-steel holds the cutting ed - 
f you have a special pattern, we can ma 
it better and stronger than any butcher’s tool 


you ever tried. Ma 
ing: Koch Butchers’ Supply Co., 
Hs Butchers’ 
o., St. Louis, Mo.; 


Mo.; 
cinnati, 


be bought of the follow- 
Kansas City, 
Supply Co., Cin- 
G. V. Brecht Butchers’ Supply 
Bernard Glockler, Pitts- 


burg, Pa. be and of the leading hardware 
jobbers. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, /ncorporated, 


Philadelphia, Pa., U.S, A. 





